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A TLANTIC CITY.—LAWN VILLA, 37 NORTH 


Pennsylvania Ave. Central, strictly first class, with a 
large lawn suitable for lawn tennis or croquet. Terms moderate 
Mrs. J. WILSON HEALD. 


IAKE Books and Magazines for binding to Friends’ 


Printing House, S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor. Take 
elevator at Sixth St. entrance. 


JOHN T. MARPLE, 


PAUL AND MEADOW STS.,, FRANKFORD, PHILA., 


GRINDER, PoLisHER, AND CUTLERY JOBBER, 


Knives, scissors, Kazors, Tools, ete ,Ground and Sharpened- 
Black Buftling, Cleaning, and Rag Buffing of Silver, Gold, ete. 
Orders left at Friends’ Book Store, 1500 Kace street, before Fourth- 


day and Seventh-day afternoons, of each week will receive prompt 
attention 


E. HOOD. 





E. NEWPORT. 
**ABERDEEN,’’ 


LONGPORT, N. J. 


UNOBSTRUCTED OCEAN AND BAY VIEW. 


The house is heated throughout with steam. Gas and elec- 
tric bells. Hot and cold sea water baths in building 
Telephone communication with Atlantic City and Phil»d’a. 


THE SHELBURNE, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Directly on the beach. Hot and cold sea-water baths. 
Open all the year. 


A. B. ROBERTS. 


OLD GOLD BOUGHT, 


NEWLIN & OLIVER, 
GOLD CHAIN MANUFACTURERS. 


OLD GOLD CHAINS MADE LIKE NEw. 
ALL KINDS OF JEWELRY REPAIRED. 


107 S. EIGHTH STREET, PHILAD’A, PA. 


Will the Wall Paper Pool Break? We think so, and 
to reduce stock quote the following prices which are 


50 per cent. below regular: Embossed Silk-finished 
Gold Papers, 25 cents; Beautiful Gold Papers, 20 cents; 
New Styles White Blanks, 9 cents. Samples sent free 
to the country. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
1206 Market Street. 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER | CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- U N DERTAK ER, 


hensive assortment of every description of 1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(Nearly opposite former location. 


DRY GOODS. seis WM. HEACOCK, 4a 
The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimming, | UJ NDERTAKER, 


Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 

ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and No. 1508 Brown Street, 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for PHILADELPHIA. 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that unu- 

sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
the largest in the American market, and the prices | Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere | made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 
on similar qualities of goods. Philadelphia. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


- 


CLINTON D. JEFFERIS, 


_____PHILADELPHIA,PA, F. CHAS. EICHEL 
L YDIA A. Mur PHY, 909 Arch Street, Phila., 


PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER, | BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER 


ESTABLISHED 80 YEARS. A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. venee 4 oN Hanp. Laprxs’ 
(2 doors below Green.) HOES A SPECIALTY. 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 
PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERcHAnT TAILOR, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Amos HILLBorRN & Co.,, 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 
PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY For PURITY of MATERIAL 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- and PERFECTION of FINISH, 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS our Toilet Soap takes the PALM. 
MATTRESSES, BEDs, FEATHERS, Pure PALM is entirely a vegetable Soap, 
more suitable for the skin than Soap made 


Springs, SPRING Cots, ETC., ETC. from animal fat. 
TEsT For ToILet Soap—Place the tongue 


. the 8S f t inutes, if 
No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. stinging sensation is felt, such a Soap is not 


proper to use on the skin. 


CAROLINE RAU, - PLAIN MILLINERY, ' $1.25 PER DOZEN 
eae LINDLEY M. ELKINTON, 


786 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. ; 
Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 532 St. John St., Philadelphia, Penna. 




















WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in Aepteuioneet Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
> izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
z = interest to every utilitarian 
my see the establishment. If you 
® cannot get here, write for wants. 
4 1am in communication with all 
the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


Er eereearthanemanacaneeesinsmenepyenacmies=nent 
The Granger Family Fruit and Vegetable Evaporators. 
. $3.50, $6.00, AND $10.00. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 
EASTERN MANUFACTURING CO., 
253 SouTH FIrtH St., PHILA. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


a Ag oa distrib me ating 10s Bee We bare all the 


test Novelties an: standard sorts in differ- 
sizes suitall, W d STRONG, VIGOR- 
ous orp mail or expres to all pains 
3 TO 12 PLANTS @ I, SS t0.$25 
New Guide,8 pp. nearly500 finest 


varieties of Roses, the best Hardy Shrubs, & 








HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
112 N. 10th St., Phila. 


DECORATING, GRAINING, HARD WOOD POLISHING. 
Best Materials, Durable work, Cleanly workmen. 


Residence 404 N. 32d St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


FOR SALE. 


A valuable Milling Property in a heathful section of Eastern 
North Carolina, comprising Grist Mill, Saw Mill, Planing Mill, 
and Cotton Gin, with ample steam power, 40 H. P. Engine and 
— and to which a shingle machine can be added at a small 


R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 


The property is near navigable water and directly on the line 
of a standard guage railroad now under construction and to be 
shortly completed, giving direct rail communication wirh Ports- 
mouth, Va. and all points north and south 

Ample supplies of heavy timber within easy reach and large 
quantities of cotton to be ginned. Situated in a pleasant village, 
convenient to schools, churches, and Friends’ meeting-house. 
Will be sold cheap to a prompt purchaser. 


The Piedmont Guano & Manufacturing Co., 
109 SOUTH ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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FRIENDS’ PRINTING HOUSE. 


KNICKERROCKER BUILDING, 6TH AND ARCH STs. 


PRINTERS, BLANK BOOK MAKERS, 
PUBLISHERS, PAPER RULERS, 
BOOK-BINDERS, LITHOGRAPHERS. 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES ON 

BOOK AND PAMPHLET PRINTING, including Periodicals, 
Reports, Catalogues, College Publications, Memorials, Peti- 
tions, Law Briéfs, and all work of a similar character, 

OFFICE STATIONERY. Billheads, Letter-heads, Noteheads, 
Cards, Statements, Receipts, Envelopes, Tags, Labels, etc. 

BLANK BOOKS. Printed or plain, ruled to any Pattern, Bound 
in any style. Check Books, Receipt Books, etc. Lithographed 
numbered, perforated, indexed, etc. 

GENERAL MERCANTILE AND FANCY PRINTING. Pro- 
grammes, Show Cards, Bills of Fare, Circulars, Announce- 
ments, and all work of the kind. Printing in Colors, and in 
Gold or Silver. 


FERRIS BROS., 


S. W. Cor. SIXTH AND ARCH STs. (5TH FLOOR.) PHILADELPHIA. 
(Take elevator at Sixth St. entrance.) 





If more convenient, orders may be left with Howard M. Jen- 
kins, at the office of the INTELL GENCER AND JOURNAL. 921 Arch 
Street. 


ENGRAVING, 
Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


Ss. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 
FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 
NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa, 

Terms, $150 to $200 per year. 

Apply to Hanna R. CALEY, Principal, Newtown Square, Pa. 
Or to 


Tuomas P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 531 Commerce Street, Phila. 





GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


. § No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


WILLS PASSMORE, 


SURVEYOR, 


FAIRVILLE, CHESTER COUNTY, PENNA. 
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RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
The school year begins Third-day, 9th month 7th, 1886. Terms 
$175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For particulars 
address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 

Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


(QHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for College. Healthfully and pleas- 
antly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour from New York 
city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C, CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


SV 4eTaM ORE COLLEGE. 





Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Manual 
Training anda Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 
grounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


RESTON’S SUNNYSIDE, WERNERSVILLE, 

Pa. On South Mountain, elevation 1000 feet ; delightfully 

situated in the midst of Evergreen and Chestnut groves, grand 

scenery; table and appointments excellent. Open April lst to 
November. For circular address, 





JaMEs H. PRESTON. 


ENNHURST, OCEAN END OF MICHIGAN 
Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. The House is entirely new. 
Newly Furnished with Modern Improvements. Heated for Win- 
ter and Spring Guests. Open continuously. 
JAMES HOOD, Formerly of Aldine. 
P. O. Box, 13. 





HE MANSION HOUSE, 
EXCELSIOR SPRING, SARATOGA, 
will open early in June. 
HANNAH T. PAUL, 
Address until June 10th, 1317 FULBEBT StT., PHILA. 


HE Brookside Canadensis, Monroe Co., Pa., will 
open (May) 5th mo. 20th. Mountain scenery, fishing, etc. 

Tickets from Broad St, Station to Cresco. Address 
ANNA W GREEN, 735 PINE St., Phila. 


OF4 RLES H. WELLS, 
DENTIST, 
152 NORTH 15TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


All dental operations carefully done. Charges moderate. 
PRUPTURE TREATED. 





IMPROVED TRUSSES CAREFULLY ADJUSTED. 


Elastic hosiery for swollen or sprained limbs. Abdominal Sup- 
porters, Shoulder Braces, etc., etc. Lady Attendant. 
S. PARRISH (old stand), 718 Race STREET, PHILAD'A. 


ie & R. L. TYSON, 


No. 242 South Eleventh St. 
STAPLE TRIMMINGS, EMBROIDERY, SILKS, MATERIALS FOR FRIENDS’ 
Caps. CaPs MADE. Plain sewing and quilting done to order. 


BO0Ks, large or small, pamphlets, catalogues, cir- 
culars, ete., printed in handsome and excellent style at 
n st.ist ng House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor. 


WAN TED.—AN EXPERIENCED 
for Friends’ Central School. Apply to 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 
815 ARCH STREET, Phila 


’ , . * . 
WAN TED.—Female Principal for Friends’ Gram, 
mar School, Salem, New Jersey. Address E. J. Acton, 
Salem, N, J, 


WwAaNn TED.—Fever and Invalid nursing; several 
years experience. 
Marky W. BONSALL, 421 North Sixth 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


ANTED,—A Principal for a Friends’ School 
Must be able to teach German and French. For par- 
ticulars address A. W.S., Office INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 








ANTED.—A Principal for Deptford School, 
Woodbury, N. J. A good opening for a well-qualified per. 
son. A Friend preferred. ; . see! 
Apply to HENRY R. RUSSELL, 
Woopsury, N. J, 


NNA E. LEEDOM WANTS A PLACE T0 
sew in a family during summer weeks in the country. 
Address 1411 Fawn Sr , Phila, 
References: E. C. Jones, 641 N. 8th St., Mrs. Henry Davis, 1436 
Poplar St. 


SEND orders for ruled blanks, bill heads, letter heads, 
envelopes, and all kinds of office printing to Friends’ Print. 


ing House, 8S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Sts., fifth floor. Take 
elevator. 


JBUANE BOOKS, up to the largest sizes, printed or 

plain, ruled to any pattern, bound in the most substantial 
manner. Friends’ Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, 
fifth floor. 


ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden 8t., Phila. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO. 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families, 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 
UILDING LOTS FOR SALE. 
At Mickleton, N. J., in a Friends’ Settlement on the Rail 
Road from Philadelphia, via Woodstown, to Salem. 


Jos 8S. HALNES, Real Estate Agent. 
Mickleton, N. J., First mo. 1st, 1887. 

















For RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 

good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 9% 
Market St. 


jp Palen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 





BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


OR SALE.—BUILDING SITES AT SWARTE- 
more, Delaware Co., adjoining college grounds, 1% A. to54. 
This property is situated on high and rolling ground, with beanti- 
ful views of the Delaware River and surrounding country. Free 
from Malaria. The uniform good health of the students and 
faculty of the college, and of the inhabitants of the settlements 
testify to the healthfulness of this location. 1114 miles from Broad 
street station, 38 trains daily, good society, good water, board 
walks, and lamps. 
OFFICE OF WEST HILL LAND CO., 
25 North Juniper St, 


Also Tract of 30 Acres. J. W. OGDEN. 
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“TRUE BEAUTY DWELLS IN DEEP RE- 
TREATS.” 
THE stars that nightly in the heavens shine, 
Eternal source of mystery to men, 
Are only foot-lights, placed by hand divine, 
To other greater worlds beyond our ken. 


The lustrous spar that juts from mountain pile, 
And adds its little brightness to the earth, 

But helps to cover from our eyes the while 
Some precious crystal of far greater worth. 


So may we know by every kindly word 
Or act which helps another’s burdens share, 
That somewhere near a shining soul’s obscured, 
More bright than gleam of star or glint of spar. 
—MATHER D. KIMBALL. 


EXERCISES IN PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING. 

[The following is the minute of exercises, adopted in 

the Men’s Meeting, 5th month 13.] 
EARLY in the gathering of this meeting we were 
feelingly reminded of the many changes that have 
taken place among us, and while we note the absence 
of those who have stood as counselors and standard- 
bearers, our hearts were filled with gratitude to our 
Heavenly Father that there were those yet to be 
found who, under the guidance of his Spirit, were 
qualified to carry on the work allotted to us; that 
“instead of the fathers were found the sons;” and 
evidences were not wanting that so long as we are 
mindful of the teachings of the divine light in the 
soul, peace, harmony, and strength would be our 
reward. 

Being made sensible of the gathering influence of 
the Divine Spirit, which was felt to be resting over 
our meeting, our spirits went out in tender sympathy 
towards those of our members whose lots were cast 
in isolated places, and an earnest desire was felt that 
there might be those found among us who were 
qualified to encourage and strengthen these, and as- 
sist in bringing them into more direct intercourse 
with our religious organization. 

As the state of our Society was brought to notice by 
the reading of answers to queries, we .were made 
sensibly to feel our shortcomings, and were cited to a 
more earnest dedication of heart and a more faithful 
attendance at our meetings: coming to these with a 
firm reliance upon that Being of whom it was de- 


clared that “He is the teacher of his people him- 
self.” 


We were feelingly reminded that in our as- 
sembling for religious purposes we should not look 
for outward entertainment, for that can only satisfy 
the natural man, and falls far short of the blessing 
which true worship is designed to confer, and is of 
no real value in the building up of our Zion, for we 
learn to look for this entertainment, and if it be not 
continually provided, soon lose interest in our meet- 
ings and neglect their attendance. 

It was also shown that this entertainment is not 
true worship, but that worship which is acceptable to 
the Father is performed by seeking to have the soul 
clothed upon by his Holy Spirit, which alone can 
admit it to his presence, where it can worship him 
in fullness of joy ; as it is written, “ In thy presence is 
fullness of joy, at Thy right hand theré are pleasures 
forevermore.” And this joy which the true worship- 
pers feel has ever been the cementing infinence which 
binds together Christ’s living church. “For the 
kingdom of God is not meat and drink : but righteous- 
ness and peace, and joy in the Holy Spirit.” 

The training of the young in the simplicity be- 
coming our profession was felt to be of the utmost 
importance, and parents and guardians were en- 
couraged to have a tender care over the influences to 
which they are exposed. 

We were cited to individual faithfulness in all the 
duties devolving upon us as members of a religious 
society, and encouraged to form and practice habits 
of prudence and economy. 

A tender sympathy was felt for those who are in 
straitened circumstances, and we were encouraged to 
exercise charity towards them, believing that timely 
labor and assistance might often avert the suffering 
and wrong consequent upon embarrassment and 
bankruptcy. This labor and assistance is not to be 
expected alone of those who may hold appointment, 
but each should seek to know the revealings of God’s 
Spirit, and under its leavening influence be willing 
to lend a helping hand towards the restoration of a 
struggling brother. 





NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING, 1887. 


THE meeting of Ministers and Elders held on the 
21st instant was smaller than usual, but was of much 
interest. Among those from other yearly meetings 
who were present with minutes, were Martha Town- 
send, of Baltimore; David Newport, of Abington, 
Pa.; and Lydia H. Price, of Germantown, Pa. The 
word was preached with power, and it was felt to be 
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a meeting in which the owning presence of the great 
Head of the Church was manifest. Nothing of busi- 
ness was transacted but the usual routine. The 
answering of the queries brought forth much expres- 
sion. 

At the meeting for worship, on the 22nd, there 
was a full exposition of many of the leading testi- 
monies and principles of Friends by the ministers in 
attendance. David Newport spoke at some length. 
God is, and is a rewarder of those who diligently 
seek him. This is ever the ground principle of our 
religious confession. It is the fool who says in his 
heart “ There is no God.” God’s garden is the heart 
of man, and in this garden he is the sower. When 
this seed falls in good soil and has proper care it ger- 
minates, and there is a growth and an increase 
known of the fruits of righteousness. It is the King- 
dom of Heaven. 

Lydia H. Price spoke with much power in rela- 
tion to some of our leading principles and testimo- 
nies. 

The funeral of the venerable deceased Friend, 
William H. Macy, took piace at two p. m.,in the meet- 
ing-house at 15th street, during the interval between 
the morning and afternoon meetings for worship. A 
great number of Friends and others were present, 
and a solemn and deeply interesting meeting was 
held on this occasion. His consistent walk as a 
Friend, his honorable and careful business life, and 
his tranquil and peaceful death were remembered in 
the testimonies offered. Many not connected with 
our religious body were present on this occasion, and 
accompanied the family to the place of interment at 
Woodlawn, and it was felt that a beautiful and benig- 
nant presence has gone forever from the sanctuary 
and from the home. He had reached his 83d year— 
and his days on earth had exceeded the time usually 
allotted to man. But his fine, manly, and most dig- 
nified presence was so much a part of New York 
Yearly Meeting, that during the days of the week 
now opening the places which knew him and now 
will know him no more forever will have a certain 
desolateness. Upon younger Friends must now come 
the responsibility which the elder has borne so long, 
and each generation as it comes must feel that the 
religious confession of their fathers must either be 
upheld by them or trampled under their feet. It 
cannot be that our sacred testimonies will lack up- 
holders in these times, and we must earnestly hope 
there is to be known an increase in all the activities 
which indicate the vitality of the Society of Friends. 

Another large meeting for worship was held at 4 
p. m., of the same day, at the 15th street meeting- 
house. 


OUR TEMPERANCE RECORD, 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


THERE exists within the pale of our beloved society 
a state of affairs which should create a feeling of 
anxiety in all who have a concern for its standing 
and usefulness. 

That Society, which has always been in the front 
of all true reforms, which entered the prison and 
lifted the captive into sunshine and comfort, and 


which gave the first impetus to that great movement 
which has resulted in the crushing out of human 
slavery, is now falling behind in the present great 
movement which is acknowledged to be the mogt 
pressing need of the day, in the direction of philap. 
thropic labor,—the crushing out of the liquor traffie, 

It would seem that every earnest person amongst 
us who studies the question of intemperance must 
see that it is the cause of vast and varied evil, and 
that it is therefore necessary for every religious body 
to throw the weight of its influence and example on 
the side of those forces which are striving to destroy 
this ruinous system. Nothing will so help the 
churches to do their proper work, nothing will go 
help the cause of righteousness, nothing so help hu. 
manity as the removal of intemperance. Why do we 
pray, “ Lead us not into temptation,” and yet allow 
in our midst the traffic in that which is the greatest 
temptation to evil? 

In view of these facts is it not disheartening to 
reflect that members of our Society are allowed to 
sell wines and other liquors as a beverage, and that 
other members can be found who either uphold them 
in so doing, or lend their encouragement by not rais- 
ing their voices against it? Our members should not, 
at this day, be found urging the plea, as some do, in 
defense of selling the milder alcoholic beverages, that 
their use lessens drunkenness, when the best scien- 
tific authority pronounces the effect of alcohol on the 
human system to be always the same, from whatever 
source it is obtained, and in whatever compounds it 
exists, only differing in the degree of injury done in 
proportion to the quantity the beverage contains, 
Why should they longer adhere to the trivial plea, ° 
that they but continue the business of their fathers 
who were much esteemed Friends, thereby preclud- 
ing, by such argument, the idea of possible advance- 
ment? 

This standard of morality should not be held as 
sufficient for all who follow them. New thought has 
ever supplanted the old in our moral code, by pa- 
tiently awaiting recognition and adoption until a 
large majority perceived its truth. Our discipline 
has long occupied this position on the subject of the 
liquor traffic, then why should a few members s0 
continue to offend the moral consciousness of the 
body of Society? If, after this period of waiting, 
their own sense of moral obligation has not reached 
the Society’s standard of right, or if the personal sac- 
rifice requited in quitting the business, in what they 
claim would prove a financial loss, overbalancing 
their value of a consistent membership, then why 
not in justice to all relieve the concern of Friends in 
this particular by resigning their right and claim of 
fellowship therewith. If a sense of justice, or respect 
for the feelings of so vast a majority is so far wanting 
in these individuals as to cause them still to assert 
an unmerited claim upon their right of membership, 
is it not the duty of their meeting, after due labor 
has been bestowed, to pronounce its disunity with 
their unjustifiable conduct. 

Our Society has always stood as a representative 
of the most advanced thought and highest moral 
sentiment. Not being possessed of many of the out- 
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ward attractions of other religious organizations, there 
js no other place for us still to occupy in the religious 
world. If we surrender our right to this position 
through our unfaithfulness, we lose our life, our 
wer to possess or impart vitality, and the respect of 
intelligent people both within and without our bor- 
Jers. The tendency of the liquor traffic in all its forms 
and bearings is inevitably downward, to theseller, the 
buyer, and the sympathizing abettor. Our organiza- 
tion can only flourish upon a philanthropic idea,— 
that of elevating all classes of humanity. How in- 
consistent with the thought of perpetuating it under 
its time honored principles and fearlessly avowed 
purposes, are these practices yet somewhat in vogue 
amongst us which, experience has proven, always 
record their influence on the downward grade. 
Baltimore, Fifth month 19, 1887. * * * 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
“ NEGLECT NOT THE GIFT THAT IS 
IN THEE.” 


IN the silence of a Friends’ meeting, the thought oc- 
curred to me, ‘‘ How many are pleading in the secret 
of the soul for a blessing from the Father ; how many 
seeking ‘a path which the vulture’s eve hath not seen 
—nor the fierce lion passed by ?’” The Father seeth in 
secret; ‘‘ he hears the young ravens when they cry.” 
“The earth is his and the fulness thereof—the cattle 
apon a thousand hills,” and if he thought best for his 
creatures, he could give abundantly of earthly trea- 
sures to each one, but what type of man would it 
make, and how would he learn of values? The great 
Husbandman would teach his children that though 
all things were made for their use, they must learn to 
use them wisely. His child must learn that nobility 
isto come from withiri. It is not enough to apply his 
blessings to a fairly good use ; he will teach us to put 
them to the best use, to learn how far a little thing 
may reach. 

But there is a diviner economy of divine gifts. Our 
Father has all riches of grace and truth and power, 
and if it seemed good in his sight he could pour out 
these blessings upon us at the first cry of the soul for 
something more than the world can give; but then 
how should we know of the exceeding value of the 
thing we ask—that his spirit should come into our 
hearts and abide with us forever. He will not com- 
mit his choicest gifts to childish hands till their grasp 
has grown steadier to guard them well. It is not 
enough to use these gifts to good advantage ; we are 
to see to it constantly that we use them to the best 
advantage, and use what is already bestowed. 

We are none of us paupers in this respect, none 
of us without some of the coin of his realm; we are 
all made stewards over something—time, opportunity, 
—some small gift which we set aside neglected till it 
is rusting, moulding in some unused chamber of the 
soul, while we ask for more. And still it is well to 
ask ; we are promised that to him that asketh it shall 
be given. It may be new treasure or a new value to 
old treasure, (like grandfather’s clock, or grandmo- 
ther’s china, long lightly prized), but our prayer is 
answered, and our eyes opened to see the thing we 
desired. 
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O thanks be to our God, that he has brought us 
thus far on our way to our Father’s house; that we 
are becoming dimly conscious of a need that includes 
all needs, and which shall be satisfied. M. 


THE ATTENDANCE OF FIRST-DAY 
SCHOOLS:.' 


TO some of us, especially among the young, the at- 
tendance of the First-day school may seem as but a 
pleasant means of passing an hour’s time, without 
giving thought to its having any influence on the life 
still before us. The appointed lessons and exercises 
are gone through with and perhaps mostly forgotten ; 
but there may be a little though, or a text treasured 
up in the memory now and then by some, which 
may come brightly before the mind long afterwards, 
and prove of value either as a warning in a moment 
of temptation, or as a means of encouragement in 
some hour of gloom and trouble, when they feel there 
is no one to whom to tell their trials; or it may be 
to give comfort and hope to some one else whose 
life’s cloud seems to have no silver lining. We are 
told “every heart knoweth its own bitterness,” and 
little we know how often the composed outward ap- 
pearance hides an aching heart, to whom, indeed, a 
“few words fitly spoken, are as apples of gold in pic- 
tures of silver.” It is in this way that the time spent 
at First-day School, while those present are becom- 
ing acquainted with the beautiful lessons, the pre- 
cepts, the wonderful narratives of the Scriptures, 
may prove as the casting of bread upon the waters, 
which may return after many days,” to some here 
gathered, blessing themselves or others. 

Let us all hope it is not as time lost, but as a sea- 
son profitably spent. Let us hope the gathering thus 
together may be the means of our learning to tun 
the thoughts away from the pleasures and duties of 
life for a season and resting them upon Him who was 
sent as an example of a perfect life; upon his pre- 
cepts, his goodness to suffering humanity ; of how he 
resisted temptations; of the wonderful power he 
manifested in performing the miracles of which we 
find a record. 

And here it is we may find our faith growing 
stronger in Him, when we consider that if he could 
do such things then and for others, that he is able 
now to do as great things for us; not that we ought 
so much to look to his helping our bodily infirmities 
as he did theirs, but rather that we may believe that 
we can feel his presence and power in our hearts, 
that will help us to turn away from temptations and 
bad habits that may make ourselves and others un- 
happy, and enable us to live good lives and help to 
make the lives of others happier and more useful. 

Let us hope then that the time we are spending 
here may not prove a time idled away, but may be to 
some or all of us as bread that may return to nourish 
and help us, though it may not be for many days. 





1 An Essay read by Ellwood Wildman, before the Langhorne 
First-day School, a few weeks previous to his death. 


WE believe that God’s power is without limit. 
Why should we not believe the same of his mercy ?— 
Boice. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 23. 


SrxtH Montu 5, 1887. 
THE MANNA. 
Topic: SUSTENANCE. 


GOLDEN TEXT: “‘ My meat is to do the will of Him that sent 
me.”’—John 4 : 34. 


READ Exodus 16: 4-12. Revised Version. 
PLACE, the northern part of the desert of Sin, which 
was a long plain bordering the gulf of Suez. 

The song of Moses, Exodus 15: celebrating the de- 
liverance of the Israelites and the overthrow of their 
pursuers, was sung when they gathered on the oppo- 
site shore of the Red Sea, amid rejoicings, in which 
Miriam, the sister of Moses and Aaron, and all the 
women joined “ with timbrels and with dances,” after 
the custom of those ancient times. 

They pursued their journey southward, and at 
Marah burst into violent murmurings because the 
water was bitter, and unfit to drink. Whether this is 
to be identified with the site now known as the ‘‘wells 
of Moses,” nearly opposite Suez, or a place some dis- 
tance below, depends on the view taken of the cross- 
ing place, which is still a matter of uncertainty. 

Moses, through divine direction, makes the water 
palatable, and they move on southward towards Elim, 
the valley of palm trees, commonly identified with 
Wady Gharandel, a valley of exceptional fertility at 
the present time. From this place they enter the 
wilderness of Sin. Here they fairly realize, the pri- 
vations of desert life, in contrast with the plenty of 
Lower Egypt, and they murmured against their lead- 
ers, Ex. 16: 3. It is at this point that the lesson opens. 

I will rain bread from heaven. This refers to the 
manna gathered for the first time on the following 
morning. What this was we have no means of ascer- 
taining with any degree of certainty. It is not to be 
confounded with the gum that exudes from the ten- 
der twigs of the tamarisk tree, which is gathered on 
the peninsula of Sinai and sold under the name of 
manna at this day. A more probable source of sup- 
ply has been noted in “ manna rains ” known in var- 
ious countries. This manna is an edible lichen which 
sometimes falls in showers several inches deep, hav- 
ing been carried by the wind from the spots where it 
grew. Many instances are recorded of these showers 
in the present century, in some of which the provi- 
dential supply of food ranks in lesser degree with the 
case under study. 

Geikie relates that in 1829, during the war between 
Persia and Russia, there was a great famine at Oroo- 
miah, southwest of the Caspian Sea. One day during 
a violent wind the surface of the country was cov- 
ered with what the people called “bread from 
Heaven,” which fell in thick showers. They had 
never seen it before, but observing that the sheep de- 
voured it greedily they were induced to gather it, and 
having reduced it to flour, made bread of it which 
they found palatable and nourishing. In some places 
it lay on the ground five or six inches deep. Again 
in 1841 a similar shower fell in the same region. In 
1846 a great manna rain‘fell at Jenischehr during a 
famine, attracting great attention. It lasted several 
days, and pieces as large as hazel-nuts fell in quanti- 
ties. 


——:, 

“Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity,” is a truth 
in human history that cannot be contravened, In 
his own way, and that way is usually through human 
or natural means, he supplies the want of all] hig 
creatures. 

“Give you flesh in the evening.” Here again g 
natural law fulfils the promise. The quails, in their 
annual migrations across the Red Sea from Africa, 
hovered over the camp of the Israelites, fiying very 
near the ground, so that they were easily caught, and 
the people were abundantly supplied with food 
Moses failed not to remind them that this, as well as 
the manna, came from the beneficent hand of the 
Lord their God, and called for their most reverent 
gratitude. 

WE MAY LEARN FROM THIS LESSON: 

1. How easy itis for us to give way to a spirit of 
murmuring and discontent when things are not ag 
we would have them. 

2. That in the hour of our extremity, we may 
find lying all about us in lowly and unexpected 
places the means by which sustenance is obtained, 

3. That it wants but the accepting of that which 
is givenin a spirit of thankfulness, to enable us to 
realize that God does indeed care for us, and will 
make all things work together for our good. 


DR. ELLIOTT RICHARDSON. 
THE subjoined obituary notice of Dr. Richardson jg 
taken from The Philadelphia Medical Times, and is from 
the pen of one of his professional brethren. Singn- 


larly gifted, Dr. Richardson was also singularly 
modest; and only they who knew him well knew the 
full measure of his greatness and his worth. 


Philadelphia, 5th month 18. . J.J.L, 


Elliott Richardson, M. D., Lecturer on Operative 
Obstetrics in the University of Pennsylvania, Obste- 
trician to the Philadelphia Hospital, and Gynecolo- 
gist to the Pennsylvania Hospital, died on the 9th inst, 

Dr. Richardson came of an old Quaker family, and 
was educated at the Friends’ School in this city, after- 
wards graduating from the Medical Department of 
the University of Pennsylvania, in 1867. As astudent 
he was faithful and conscientious, and as resident 
physician in Wills, the Philadelphia, and the Penn- 
sylvania Hospitals gained the regard and the respect 
of his contemporaries and of the older men under 
whom he served, many of whom were his friends in 
after life. 

Commencing practice in 1870, he soon began to de- 
vote himself especially to the study of obstetrics and 
gynecology, and spent years of laborious practice 
among the poor and in dispensaries urtil he obtained 
a thorough knowledge of these subjects. He located 
at first in Spruce street, near Seventh, but within the 
last ten years moved westward to the more fashion- 
able part of the city, where he was rapidly building 
up a large practice among the best class of his fellow- 
townsmen, when death overtook him and cut short 
his career just as he was beginning to reap the fruits 
of nearly twenty years’ study and unrequited labor. 

Dr. Richardson was naturally of a retiring dispo- 
sition, and was intimately known to but few, although 
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his occupation brought him outwardly before many. 
He was above all things a practitioner. He showed 
at his best at the bedside of the sick and in the 
lying-in chamber. His readiness for every call of 
charity or suffering, his tender sympathy for pain and 
distress, no less than his mastery of every diagnostic 
and therapeutic means, marked the ideal minister to 
the sick, while his punctilious sense of honor and of 
professional courtesy was such as commanded the 
respect even of those whose own course was actuated 
by a less lofty ideal. 

As a teacher of obstetrics and gynecology Dr. Rich- 
ardson was lucid and satisfactory in explanation and 
skilful in demonstration, while as a general lecturer 
on didactic subjects he was no less impressive. His 
chief success, in his own estimation, was in the case 
of the well-known Porro-Miiller operation which he 
performed a few years ago, and which was and we be- 
lieve remains the only successful operation of the 
kind as yet performed in this country. 

Personally, Dr. Richardson was to his intimate 
friends acharming companion. An unbroken friend- 
ship of twenty-one years enables the writer to speak 
on this point with knowledge. His acquaintance with 
the best classical English literature was extensive, 
and was used to enliven his conversation in a way 
that only his chosen friends had the opportunity to 
enjoy. 

A man of high moral character and deep religious 
feeling, he rarely expressed himself freely, but in 
every action of his life the moving springs of his con- 
duct could be seen. Few men of his age could less 
easily be spared from the ranks of the medical pro- 
fession in this city, for few so well upheld the ethical 
and professional standard which in this mercenary 
age is with so much difficulty maintained. 

BN 



































RELIGIOUS FESTIVALS IN RUSSIA. 
By B. F. Gorow. 
GRAFTED on Paganism, Christianity in Russia has 
retained even to this day, many beliefs and customs 
held sacred when yet Peroun, the Slavonian Jupiter, 
was worshiped on all the high places of the land. 

As the ancient Slavs, the ancestors of the modern 
Russians performed all their religious ceremonies in 
the open air, beneath the shade of primeval forests, 
or on the banks of their mighty streams, so the peas- 
ants of to-day prefer to celebrate their Christianized 
feasts in close contact with primitive nature. This is 
a striking illustration of the tenacity with which 
men cling to obsolete forms, bereft of all their former 
spiritual meaning and which remain in force only by 
mere inertia. It seems strange to find, at the close 
of the nineteenth century, such remnants of an al- 
most prehistoric age as the predilection of the Rus- 
sians for feasting on hills or mountain-tops where, 
since time immemorial, were held the superstitious 
rites of our long-forgotten forefathers. We find in 
the book of I. Kings, 14; 23, “ For they also built 
them high places, and images, and groves, on every 
high hill, and under every green tree.” And to-day 
the peasants celebrate on “high places” the begin- 
ning of spring. This season was formerly dedicated 




































to the God of Love, Jarilo, who with his burning 
kisses released the mother earth from her frigid 
bondage. 
woods. There, at night, huge bonfires were lighted 
in honor of the deity ; and round these fiery altars 
the worshipers danced in a revolving circle, leaping 
over and through the flames to be sanctified by 
their divine warmth. This simple though somewhat 
dangerous ceremony’ was accompanied by special in- 
cantations and prayers, of which only a few frag- 
ments have reached us. 


Young and old went into the field and 


On a smaller scale, these rites are repeated on St. 


John’s day, but are participated in only by the young 
people, and that on the sly ; for it is an orthodox holi- 
day now, and the people go to their church to hear 
the mass. In some villages, the clergyman performs 
a brief service in the fields, besprinkling them with 


holy water and invoking blessing on the young crops, 
or they walk around the commune land, accompanied 
by choristers who carry lighted tapers and sacred 
images to ward off all future evil,—a ceremony which 
was formerly under the guidance of pagan sorcerers 
and prophets. On St. Jobn’s night, also, superstitious 
people search for hidden treasure. It is said that at 
midnight the fern which blossoms only once a year, 
throws out for a few minutes a beautiful scarlet 
flower; and he who has the courage to pluck it, though 
surrounded by witches and evil spirits, will find un- 
told masses of gold and precious stones. As yet, no- 
body has seen the scarlet flower nor gathered a single 
coin. Still, every new St. John’s night not a few try 
their luck. 

In spring, also, the Radounitsa, or Easter memo- 
rial of the dead, is celebrated by the lower classes. 
This is a remnant of the ancient trisna, a pagan fu- 
neral feast, of which traces can be found among al- 
most all nations of the world. In Russia, it has pre- 
served many traits which characterized it a thousand 
years ago. Then, when a warrior died among the 
Slavs, as among the Indians of North America, his 
weapons, armor, his dogs, and sometimes his horse, as 
well as food and raiment, were buried with him. A 
huge mound, erected over the grave, served as a monu- 
ment; and on it the whole tribe feasted, or there 
was meath to drink or bread to eat. The funeral ser- 
vice began with weeping and lamentations, women 
tore their hair and scratched their faces, popular bards 
glorified the deeds of the dead; but, gradually, this 
sad and solemn scene changed into boisterous merri- 
ment. The young sang and danced, the warriors com- 
peted for prizes in various athletic games ; and every- 
body drank, and drank deeply, till the feast degener- 
ated into an orgy which would beggar description. 

Of course, it is much tamer now. After the morn- 
ing service in church, the people assemble on the 
graves of their relatives. Every family comes well 
supplied with food and wine; and a napkin or table- 
cloth is spread on the green sward of the grave which 
serves asatable. At first, everybody stands silently 
around the burial mound. Some murmur prayers, 
making the sign of the cross; others drop down on 
their knees, bowing low to the ground, asking the 
forgiveness of the departed or recommend him to 
God’s mercy. The virtues and good qualities of the 
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deceased are lovingly remembered. Then the head 
of the family pours some wine on the grave, and 
empties the glass. After this all begin to eat and 
drink. Sometimes the food is given away to beggars 
who on such occasions flock to the cemeteries in 
large masses, and reap generally a very bountiful 
harvest in divers provinces; and all the utensils 
brought to the funeral feast are broken, so they will 
not be desecrated by common use. 

The White Russians invite their dead parents to 
partake of the food, saying: “Holy parents, come 
and eat with us bread and salt. Do not scorn us. 
What the house contains we have brought.” 

The Radounitsa is chiefly dedicated to dead par- 
ents, but in most cases all deceased friends and rela- 
tives are remembered. During the Easter holidays 
in Great Russia, many visit the graves of dead father 
or mother to offer their congratulations ; for in Russia, 
on Easter, people meeting each other say, “Christ 
has arisen,” or answer, “ Verily, he has arisen,” and 
kiss and embrace three times. It is thought by the 
people that the dead rejoice in the glad tidings. 

Another touching custom is that of brides who go 
to the graves of their parents to ask their advice and 
blessing for their marriage. Special services are held 
by the clergy on the graves of their parishioners. 

In some parts of little Russia, in the province -of 
Kieff, for instance, Memorial Day is called Women’s 
Holiday, probably because there only women take 
part in its celebration. 

It should be said that in various parts of Russia 
the details differ greatly ; and in some places Me- 
morial Day is not observed at all. 

The Harvest Feast is another Christianized pagan 
festival. It occurs in the latter part of August. Honey, 
wax, the fruits of the field, the garden, the orchard, 
and vineyard, are brought into the church, or, if it 
should be too small, are deposited in the yard.by 
which almost every church in Russia is surrounded. 
The parish priest blesses and sprinkles with holy wa- 
ter all the offerings, of which a large portion is given 
to the Church and her servants. Generally, on all 
great holidays, like Christmas or Easter, food is 
brought to the church to be sanctified by the clergy. 
This ceremony extends even to the houses; for every 
orthodox Russian invites the clergy to bless his dwell- 
ing at least once a year, and every private or public 
building is, after itscompletion, blessed by a priest, who 
performs a short service. He sprinkles the walls with 
holy water, and makes crosses with the smoke of the 
lighted tapers on the ceiling and cross-beams. In build- 
ing, the workmen surmount thescaffolding with across. 
An orthodox Russian does nothing without prayer or 
the sign of the cross. I speak here chiefly of the 
peasantry. He passes no church or sacred image, 
ikma, without baring his head and crossing himself. 
On entering a dwelling he does the same, even be- 
fore greeting the host. 

So the whole life of the Russian peasant from the 
cradle to the grave is closely interwoven with reli- 
gious thoughts and observances. Whether he is the 
better for it it would be difficult to tell. But, though 
illiterate and ignorant, he is endowed with many 
qualities which might well be envied by the cultured. 





GAMBLING. 


GAMES of cards and billiards have been generally 
excluded from Friends’ families on account of their 
tendency to encourage a taste for gambling; though 
there is no necessity for playing them for money, 
But if there be any moral and religious objections to 
winning money by games of skill mixed with chance, 
there is surely the same, or a greater objection to 
the kind of gambling to which temptations are daily 
offered by the dealers in what are called “ options” 
and other “operations” in stocks and shares which 
are merely bets and gaming transactions. The ex. 
tent of these immoral and dangerous practices may 
be judged by the innumerable circulars and adver. 
tisements put forth to tempt the weak, and excite 
the covetousness of frail humanity. It is to be feared 
that some fall into these snares who ought to know 
better. Itis a plausible plea that railway, mining, 
and other shares may be bought and sold as legiti- 
mately as corn, cotton, tea, or any other commodity, 
But the plea is a mere excuse for indulging the love 
of money. 

The dealer in articles of consumption is a useful 
distributor thereof ; the speculator in shares renders 
no such service. What he gains another must lose, 
and he gains without giving any equivalent. He 
merely bets that the price will rise or fall by such a 
day, and he pays or pockets the difference. It is 
strange to see in the newspapers, police raids on bet- 
ting-houses in one column, and in the next, lists of 
bets on horses, and advertisements of “ syndicates” 
and “options” and other forms of gambling, as if 
one were a sin, and the other innocent and legal. 

Friends were largely concerned in the railway 
mania fifty years ago, and many fortunes were made; 
but though there was then, doubtless, too much of the 
speculative and covetous spirit, there was also a great 
national use fulfilled. There can be little or no ob- 
jection to real investments in useful undertakings 
with a view te increasing benefits. That is quite dif- 
ferent from the practices here alluded to, the buying 
and selling for mere speculation, without any view to 
permanent holding or to the public good, and gener- 
ally without any real purchase at all; buying what 
the buyer has not the means of paying for, and sell- 
ing what he does not possess. 

It is to be feared that the spirit of speculation and 
the lust for money are interfering with the honest 
pursuit of competence by useful service, and that 
Friends are not clear of the demoralizing influence. 
Money won without being honestly earned can never 
be blessed. It is generally soon lost; for the net re- 
sult of all these gambling transactions must be, at 
best, a loss of the commission and expenses paid, in- 
cluding the vast sums spent in advertising, which 
may explain the reason why the newspapers refrain 
from warning the public against the growing evil, 
though it is one cause of the stagnation of legitimate 
trade. Lotteries were found to be so demoralizing 
and injurious that in 1823 they were abolished by 
Act of Parliament; they are, however, carried on 
now to a greater extent than ever, as is evident from 
the enormous amount of nominal sales, the bulk of 
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which are speculative dealings of the “ Bulls and 
Bears,” and “Stags,” and poor fleeced sheep, who 
follow the wolves in sheep’s clothing, and lose their 
innocent lives as well as their wool. Wherefore, let 
young men take heed, and remember the warning of 
an old Friend, that “ many a young man has been 
ruined by a successful speculation.”—The Friend, 
(London). 





WORKING GIRLS’ SOCIETIES. 


NO better work can be done than fitting working 
girls to do better work while inciting and aiding their 
self-improvement. This is what the various societies 
of working girls do. New York City has about 
twenty of these societies, of various names, but simi- 
larity of aim. Several years ago efforts were made to 
affiliate these scattered clubs in such a manner that 
they might enjoy the advantages of association, while 
each retairfed its own individuality. The result is 
“The Association of Working Girls’ Societies,” which 
lately celebrated its third birthday. The Association 
is governed by a General Council composed of repre- 
sentatives appointed from the various organizations. 
It must meet at least three times a year. It elects the 
officers of the Association, listens to reports from the 
various societies, and discusses questions affecting 
their interests. The officers elected are five direct- 
resses, Of whom the first performs the duties of presi- 
dent, a recording and a general secretary. The first 
directress is Miss Grace Dodge, so well known in all 
philanthropic and educational circles, a worthy de- 
scendant of William E. Dodge. The general secretary 
is Miss Virginia Potter, 16 Gramercy Park. We doubt 
not she would kindly answer any inquiries concern- 
ing the work made by those who wish to duplicate it 
in other cities. It issomething that ought to be done 
’ in every city; it is also closely connected with our 
preventive work. 

These societies where girls are trained to be help- 
ful and self-respecting, and at the same time have 
opened to them avenues of rational enjoyment and 
association with refined christian women, throw 
around our working girls the strongest safeguards. 
Temptations come to them, not during their hours of 
work, but in hours of idleness ; those hardest to be 
resisted assail them through their higher instincts, 
desire for companionship, and to be loved. Provide 
for their evenings pleasant companionship, innocent 
recreation, opportunities for self-improvement, and 
you have done much to assist the development of a 
noble womanhood in them. This is what these so- 
cieties for working girls do. We wish they abounded 
ineverycity. ..... 

From the report of the Association before us we 
glean these facts, showing the work of these societies. 

All clubs aim to be self-supporting, each member 
paying a stipulated sum weekly or monthly to meet 
expenses. It is no part of their object to destroy the 
self-respect of the girls by paying their bills for them. 
Aid in procuring headquarters is necessary, but so far 
as possible, each association is urged to depend upon 
itself for running expenses. Its club rooms shou!d 
be comfortable and attractive, but efforts toward lux- 
ury or show are deprecated. While sectarian differ- 


ences are ignored, a deep and earnest christian spirit 
pervades the entire management. Classes for im- 
provement and education are encouraged ; keeping 
early hours is inculcated by the half-past nine closing 
rule, as these girls must be at work early next morn- 
ing. Doing good to others is encouraged by “ Lend-a 
Hand” departments in most of the societies, whose 
motto is, ‘‘In His Name.” 

Among the classes for improvement mentioned in 
the report are those in plain sewing, button-holes, 
embroidery, cooking, singing, millinery, dress-mak- 
ing, type-writing, decorative painting, penmanship, 
drawing, book-keeping, wax-flower making, knitting, 
crocheting, and other fancy work, reading and writing 
English for foreign girls. Another class found in 
many societies is called ‘“‘ First Aid to the Injured,” in 
which the girls are taught what to do in case of acci- 
dents. 

Regular lectures are provided upon health topics, 
upon “ What to Read,” “ Use of Money,” “ Tools,” 
“ Parliamentary Usages,” “ History,” and others of in- 
terest. The Lend-a-Hands. do flower mission work, 
supply fresh eggsto invalids, and well filled Christmas 
stockings to poor tenement house children whom 
Santa Claus forgets, send children into the country, 
prepare scrap-books for children in hospitals, and in 
various ways do good to the poor, the sick, and the 
sorrowing. 

Another helpful feature is the Vacation Society. 
During the year girls are encouraged to save a small 
sum weekly from their wages,and deposit it in a sav- 
ings bank to be used in going into the country for a 
summer vacation. What such an outing means in re- 
newed health, strength, and courage, only those con- 
fined to close city streets and closer city workshops 
know. We noted that in one small club, fourteen 
girls were enabled to avail themselves of the bene- 
fits of this Vacation Society and spend two weeks of 
a sweltering summer in the country. 

These are a few of the many good things accom- 
plished by the Working Girls’ Societies. Certainly 
they are sufficient to impress us with the value of 
these associations as aids in developing a self-respect 
ing, christian womanhood.—The Union Signal. 





In all ages, souls out of time, extraordinary, pro- 
phetic, are born, who are rather related to the sys- 
tem of the world, than to their particular age and 
locality. These announce absolute truths which, 
with whatever reverence received, are speedily 
dragged down into a savage interpretation —EMErRsoN. 





Tuat which they (the early Friends) pressed was 
not notion but experience, not formality but godli- 
ness; as being sensible in themselves, through the 
work of God’s righteous judgments, that without 
holiness no man should ever see the Lord with com- 
fort —WIL1i1aM PENN. 





Epvucate the young to a knowledge of the beauti- 
ful. Their minds are ever ready to receive it, for the 
love of adornment is born in every human being, and 
only needs to be developed. Its maturity will be 
sooner reached if the seed is well nourished. 
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CHURCH FELLOWSHIP. 


THE estimate placed upon church fellowship mainly 
depends upon the hold that membership in the church 
has upon our deepest and strongest convictions of 
duty, and the regard entertained for those who are as- 
sociated with us in this spiritual relationship. 

If we are in accord with the principles and testi- 
monies of our profession,—if our livesconform in any 
degree to their requirings, and our hopes and aspira- 
tions for the better life are rooted and grounded in 
them, our associations with others of like convictions 
must be fraternal and enduring. It is only as we 
come into this feeling of unity and fellowship that we 
realize the meaning of disciple as used in the New 
Testament, and are brought into the oneness for which 
the Master labored and prayed so earnestly. It is 
this “fellowship of kindred minds” that constitutes 
a true Christian society, where the endeavor of each 
is to add to the common stock of goodness, none feel- 
ing a desire to withhold or keep back for selfish ends 
whatever will contribute to the well-being of the 
body, each giving of the much or the little that has 
been committed to individual stewardship, and giving 
willingly as with a cheerful heart into fhe treasury, 
that there may be no lack. And this giving must be 
of whatever we possess; our talents of every sort. 
There is a diversity of gifts, wrote the apostle, but if 
these are held as things to be used, not simply to add 
to our own possessions, but as means by which, under 
proper efforts to increase their value, we may be able 
to double our Lord’s money, there will be no lack of 
any good thing. Whether it be temporal or spiritual, 
seek first the Kingdom of Heaven—the kingdom 
into which those have entered who are born from 
above, and all things needful will be added thereto. 
This is a kingdom of oneness with the Father through 
the Christ, in which all we have and all we are must 
be laid upon the altar of consecration. 

They who are thus given to the things that con- 
cern the immortal life, will realize that there can be 
no fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness. 
It is here that the dividing line must be drawn be- 
tween what is of the world and what is of God, and 
the liberty with which Christ sets free enables each 
to decide for himself what are the enduring things 


that will build up and strengthen this immortal life, 
In the struggle to overcome, we need the word of en. 
couragement and are helped by the experiences of 
others, who, having passed through trials similar to 
our own, can feel for and sympathize with us. 

Whatever advantages there are in a birth-right to 
membership in the church, our profession is in form 
only, until we come to realize the obligations that 
the right involves. These are so plainly set forth in 
the teachings of Jesus and his immediate apostles, to 
which the spirit witnesseth within ourselves, that 
none need be at a loss to know what they are. 

Love is the common bond—the badge of disciple. 
ship. “See how they love one another” is the testi- 
mony. Loving the truths that we hold in common 
brings us into this near unity, and the tie is often 
stronger than the ties of the family and kindred. 

A religious body thus united holds within its 
grasp a power that must win in the great struggle 
with the forces of evil. Let us remember the words 
of the Master, “Be of good cheer, I have overcome 
the world,” and in our efforts to follow him in the 
path of duty and of service go hand in hand, agree. 
ing to differ where difference represents only another 
phase of some great truth, but standing together on 


the all-conquering principle of love—love to God and 
love to each other. By this shall all men know ye 


are my disciples, said the blessed Jesus, “ if ye have 
love one for another.” 


THE report of the Committee on Indian Affairs of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, which we print else- 
where in full, is very brief. as has been the case for 
some years past, since the abrogation of the policy of 
appointing agents upon the recommendation of re- 
ligious bodies. It is true, however, that the change 
in this respect has by no means removed opportuni- 
ties for those interested in the Indians to work to ad- 
vantage. The duty of protecting them in the change 
from wild to civilized life, from the tribal organiza- 
tion to citizenship, is very pressing. Without going 
into the question whether this change will take place 
now, under the Dawes Bill, or not, it is evident that 
it cannot long be delayed, and help to the Indians in 
connection with it is of vital importance. 








MARRIAGES. 


MOORE—BUNTING.—Fourth month 27th, 1887, in 
New York city, at the residence of the bride’s mother, by 
Friends’ ceremony, Jeannie Russell, daughter of Phebe M., 
and the late Charles T. Bunting, to Joseph Foulke Moore; 
all of New York city. 


DEATHS. 
HARTSHORNE.—At her residence, in Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Fourth month 2lst, 1887, Mary Elizabeth, 
daughter of the late Jeremiah and Elizabeth Stewardson 
Brown, and wife of Dr. Henry Hartshorne, in the 64th year 
of her age. 
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JAMES.—At the residence of her nephew, George P. 
Hughes, in Willistown, Third month 28th, Susan Y. James, 
in her 89th year; a member of Goshen Monthly Meeting. 

LEEDOM.—At Germantown, Fifth month 20th, Priscilla 
B., widow of Benjamin Jones Leedom, and daughter of the 
late Jacob Ballenger; a member of Germantown Prepara- 
tive and the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green 
Street, Philadelphia. 

MACY.—At hisSresidence, in New York, Fifth month 
19th, 1887, William H. Macy, in the 82d year of his age; an 
Elder of New York Monthly Meeting. 

LypIA BARNARD. 

Ir has been said “ Birth and Death are the great Sacra- 
ments of Life.” At both, the head is bowed in devout 
humility—the kinship with the Infinite is recognized—the 
heart is filled with hope and trust. At the close of a long 
and beautiful life this sacrament is truly Divine. 

The subject of this notice, who died in West Chester, Pa., 
Fourth month 29, 1887, was emphatically one of the superior 
women of her time. A strong active intellect, a warm, sym- 
pathetic, loving heart, gave to hera high and clear concep- 
tion of life and its duties. All efforts for the good of her 
fellow-beings in any way received her earnest interest 
and support. Her name was rarely conspicuous in any 
public movement, her life being faithfully devoted to the 
duties which were nearest her, a record of which is writ- 
ten in indelible characters upon the tablet of many grate- 
ful hearts. The memory of her gives strength and guid- 
ance to all those who were favored with the blessing of her 
pure example, of her gentle influence. The first time the 
writer of this ever saw her bright face, was when she was 
seated at the clerk’s table in Kennett Monthly Meeting. 

She was the last remaining one of a highly intelligent 
family of seven brothers and sisters (of whom the late 
Simon Barnard was one), children of Joseph and Mary 
Meredith Barnard. eA. te 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

SHORT CREEK QUARTERLY MEETING, OHIO. 
THIS meeting was held at the frame meeting-house, 
near Mt. Pleasant, on the 21st of Fifth month, and was 
well attended. The meeting gathered in a deep si- 
lence; nosound disturbed the quiet, as the place is 
quite retired from the noise of the world. There 
truly seemed to be a divine covering over the as- 
sembly. Levi Benson broke the silence with the 
language: “ Circumcision availeth nothing. Ritual- 
ism availeth nothing. Then what does avail? That 
which does avail is to know that Jesus is the life, and 
the new life.” His exercise was that we might all 
come under the power of the living God. 

After a season of quiet, Margaretta Walton arose 
saying that the secret prayer of her heart was that 
she might be a partaker of the same cup that we were 
partakers of, and that we must have a sacrifice before 
we place our offerings on the altar of God. Her ex- 
ercise brought a feeling of great tenderness over the 
meeting and we can say truly this is the inspired 
word of God, fOr it reached the witness in his chil- 
dren. She closed with the words: “Oh are we wil- 
ling to trust him?” Then the shutters were closed 
and the regular routine of business entered upon. 
The reports from the monthly meetings showed a 
lack or lukewarmness among some of our members 
in attending our meetings for worship; yet we feel 
that there is reason for encouragment, feeling that 





these weaknesses are mostly among those who feel 

but little or no interest in our Society. So let us press 

on and not look on the dark side, but be up and do- 

ing, for the fields are white unto harvest and the 

laborers are few ; and may we be ever mindful of the 

divine promptings. J. E.C. 
Emerson, Ohio. 


—The new Visiting Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting met on the 13th instant, and ap- 
pointed Wm. Wade Griscom, clerk. The immediate 
prospect of labor opened to the committee included 
Southern Quarter, Fishing Creek Half-Year Meeting, 
Haddonfield, and Salem Quarters. Sub-committees 
were formed, mainly by volunteers for the service, for 
all these, and Spencer Roberts, Louisa J. Roberts, and 
others, expected to attend the quarterly meeting at 
Easton, Md., on Fifth-day of the present week. No- 
tice is given elsewhere of the proposed movements 
of the sub-committees in Fishing Creek Half-Year 
Meeting and Haddonfield Quarter. 

—On the 11th instant, (Fourth-day of the Yearly 
Meeting week), in the evening, the Association of 
Friends for the Promotion of First-day Schools within 
the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting held a 
meeting at Race street meeting-house. The assistant 
clerk being absent, Amy Hickman, of West Chester, 
was called to fill the vacancy. The attendance was 
good. Interesting epistles from New York, Genesee, 
and Indiana First-day School Associations were read, 
which were very encouraging, showing active work 
in those directions. In the absence of an epistle 
from Baltimore, Eli M. Lamb explained that the First- 
day School Association of Baltimore has been ab- 
sorbed by the Yearly Meeting. The reading of the 
epistles called forth interesting remarks. A friend 
expressed a concern lest the Lesson Leaves, so excel- 
lent in themselves as assistants to the teachers, should 
take the place of instruction in the history and prin- 
ciples of the Society of Friends. 

The following question was presented for discus- 
sion. “The present relation of the meeting to the 
First-day school,” opened by the reading of a paper 
prepared by Lydia H. Hall. The sentiment of the 
meeting was that the time has not yet come for the 
full result of the recognition of the schools by the 
meeting, but that we abide in patience until the 
ripening fruit is fully ready and all will be well. 

The next exercise was a practical illustration of 
Bible-class work by George L. Maris, of West Chester, 
in which many Friends participated. 

—The minutes of the Representative Committee of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting show a large number of 
copies of Friends’ works to be on hand in the “ fire- 
proof” at Fifteenthand Racestreets. The total is over 
5,000 volumesof about thirty different works, includ- 
ing Barclay’s Apology, S. M. Janney’s various books, 
Penn’s “ No Cross no Crown,” and others. These are 
for distribution among those who desire to become 
acquainted with our religious principles and testimo- 
nies. Members of the Representative Committee 
have access to the fire-proof, by application to Isaac 
N. Wells, on the premises. It is expected that Friends 
who have aconcern to distributebooks and pamphlets 
contained therein will apply to any member of the 
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Representative Committee appointed from his or her 
quarterly meeting. 

—In Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, during the con- 
sideration of the Fourth Query and the report of the 
Temperance Committee, Isaac Wilson said: “Friends 


will pardon me in my expression of interest in this | 


branch of your business. I feel that you can congrat- 

ulate yourselves as a body on the beautiful, clear, and 

able report that has been presented by your Temper- 

ance Committee. It will serve to stimulate us in this 

good work. I feel thankful for the many important 

fields of labor in which this committee has been en- 

gaged. The secret prayer of my heart, when this 

query was answered, with the evidence of this ap- 

parent cleanliness of our beloved Society, was that 

each one might take home to himself the individual 

inquiry as to the perfect cleanliness of his own hands 

in every particular. There is no body of professing 
Christendom that can more consistently labor in the 

great and extensive field of temperance than the So- 
ciety of Friends, from the fact that their hands are 

so nearly clear ; but these few exceptions are a proper 
occasion of inquiry, so that they may all be remedied, 
and the secret prayer of your brother was that these 

might all be removed. Then truthful would be the 
expression I heard from a member of an evangelical 

church that ‘ Friends are practical Christians. Isay 

let us endeavor to clean our hands for every part of 
this great work. I hope the time will come when we 
shall vote as we pray—for the Kingdom of God to 
come, and his will to be done on earth as it is in 
Heaven. If this is our condition, we shall stand be- 
fore the world in such a position that it can look on 
and say that weare practical Christians. Then let us 
enter into this labor with a will and power, and the 
blessing of our Heavenly Father will rest upon us. 

It was my experience to be in company with a car- 
load of men engaged in the liquor traffic who were 
going to our Canadian Parliament with a petition. 
In the course of our conversation they found that I 
was a member of the Society of Friends, and that we 
do not believe in the use of intoxicating liquors, even 
in a religious ceremony. They said they would 
listen to our appeal with respect, because we were 
consistent. When we can clean our hands entirely, 
then we can go forth in this extensive field of labor 
with a feeling of entire justification, and our work 
will be much more effectual.” 

—At the Monthly Meeting, held at Race street on 
the 18th instant, the Collection Committee reported 
that $4,582.50 was collected for the use of the meeting 
The Committee to find homes for Friends in at- 
tendance at the late Yearly Meeting, and to provide 
refreshments, reported that 3,768 meals were fur- 
nished, the expense of which is defrayed by the 
three monthly meetings. 

—The Monthly Meeting held at Green street, hav- 
ing recommended Frances J. Newlin to the Quarterly 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders, that meeting has 
endorsed their action, and she is now an approved 
minister. The same meeting recently acknowledged 
Louisa J. Roberts as a minister. 

—The Educational Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting announce that they have engaged 

















Henry R. Russell, of Woodbury, N. J., as a Visiting 
Teacher to aid them in their labors for the ep. 
couragement and improvement of Friends’ Schools, 


| He will advise school committees in organizing ang 


maintaining schools, will aid in the selection ang 
employment of teachers, will act as agent or helper 
in securing books and other school supplies, and will 
deliver a limited number of illustrated lectures on 
scientific or other subjects. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

THE BETTIS ACADEMY IN SOUTH CAROLINA, 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
HAVING noticed in your valuable paper (to which 
Iam an old subscriber), that the Yearly Meeting of 
Philadelphia is taking an interest in the education of 
the colored people of the South, I wish to direct 
their attention to a school five miles from Vaucluse 
(the nearest post-office), in Aiken county, South Caro- 
lina. 

Four or five years ago a colored minister, Alexan- 
der Bettis, conceived the idea of starting a school, as. 
sisted by two young colored men, partly educated at 
Martha Schofield’s school, who finished at Atlanta 
University. They first applied to Martha Schofield 
to let them have the use of the unused tract of land 
purchased some years since, for an agricultural school, 
but subsequently purchased thirty acres of land in 
the woods, not far distant, and built a school-house 
and lodging-house for boarders. All the money for 
this was contributed by the poor colored churches 
within a radius of twenty miles. They are in deep 
sympathy with Alexander Bettis and his efforts for 
the advancement of their people. They bring their 
offerings twice a year for the school—on the Ist of 
First month and 4th of Seventh month—and theschool 
is prospering, considering how little money they have, 
as all who give are very poor. I hope the Yearly 
Meeting will take an interest in it. The address of 
Alexander Bettis is Bettis Academy, Vaucluse, 8. (. 

I am very respectfully, Mary R. PELL. 

Flushing, L. I. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INDIAN 
AFFAIRS. 

To the Yearly Meeting : 

THE Joint Committee on Indian Affairs reports: 
That except in codperating with committees of the 
seven Yearly Meetings, through the convention of 
delegates ; in visiting the combined Santee, Flandreau, 
and Ponca Agency, and in procuring for some of the 
Santee Indians patents which had been withheld 
from them for lands in severalty, opportunity has not 
presented for labor in this concern. 

The other yearly meetings have appointed com- 
mittees to continue the work, and we suggest the ap- 
pointment of a small committee to give such further 
attention to this subject as may be déémed advisable. 

An order has been drawn on the Treasurer of this 
Yearly Meeting for one hundred and five dollars 
($105.00), our proportion of the expenses incurred a8 
above. 

On behalf of the Committee. 


ALFRED Moors, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, Fifth mo. 13, 1887. 
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SWARTHMORE NOTES. 

—Samuel Swain, of Bristol, spoke acceptably in 
the meeting on First-day morning, the 22d inst. 

—The daily religious meetings are changed for 
the rest of the year, from 8 a. m., to 8 p.m.; and the 
evening collection for study is changed to a morning 
collection, from 6 to 7 a. m. 

—Profs. Appleton and Beardsley attended the 
inauguration of President Sharpless, of Haverford 
College, on Fifth-day, the 9th inst. 

—The final examinations of the Senior class will 
begin on Second-day, the 30th inst., and continued 
through the week. 

—Commencement will occur this year on the 21st 
of Sixth month. 





“AT YEARLY MEETING.” 

AMONG the best of the profitable reading in the 
Ledger this week has been that in the reports of 
the daily proceedings of the Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, assembled at the Race street meeting-house. 
It must certainly have been observed by the large 
number who have perused these reports from day to 
day how closely the matters considered, and the 
“queries” asked and answered, come into the daily 
affairs and conduct of every self-respecting man and 
woman ; how they bring up for review, not only what 
they believe as to faith and doctrine, but how these 
are lived up to in their daily walk and conversation 
and behavior in actual life. When it is asked: “ Are 
love and unity maintained among you? Are tale 
bearing and detraction discouraged? When any 
differences arise, are endeavors used speedily to end 
them ?”—when such questions as these have to be 
considered and answered in open meeting—how 
much of the mischief-making, trouble-breeding, 
strife-engendering influences of the world they bring 
up for inspection, for regret, for condemnation; and 
correction! They “come home to men’s business 
and bosoms,” as the great Francis Bacon said of some 
other matters. And so to do these other ‘‘ queries” 
and answers, which were among those of the week : 
“Are poor Friends’ necessities duly inspected, and 
are they relieved and assisted in such business as 
they are capable of?” “ Are Friends careful to live 
within the bounds of their circumstances, and to keep 
to moderation in their trade or business?” “ Are 
they punctual to their promises and just in the pay- 
ment of their debts?” “Are Friends careful to 
bring up those under their direction” so as “to re- 
strain them from reading pernicious books?’’ “ Do 
you take good care regularly to deal with all offenders 
in the spirit of meekness, without impartiality or un- 
necessary delay in order fortheir help?” How sug- 
gestive are all these: how salutary for discipline; 
how wholesome as effective reminders of practical 
duty, and as inculcating the spirit of considerateness 
which should be held for one another, and the for- 
bearance which should prevail among all !—Philadel- 
phia Ledger, 5th month 14. 


DARE to be true,nothing can need a lie : 
A fault which needs it most grows two thereby. 
—HERBERT. 








COMFORT ONE ANOTHER. 


[A message to tre ‘‘ King’s Daughters.’’] 

COMFORT one another : 

For the way is growing dreary, 

The feet are often weary, 
And the heart is very sad. 

There is heavy burden-bearing, 

When it seems that none are caring, 
And we half forgot that ever we were glad. 





Comfort one another : 
With the hand-clasp close and tender, 
With the sweetness love can render, 
And looks of friendly eyes. 
Do not wait with grace unspoken, 
While life’s daily bread is broken, 
Gentle speech is oft like manna from the skies. 


Comfort one another : 
There are words of music ringing 
Down the ages, sweet as singing 
Of the happy choirs above. 
Ransomed saint and mighty angel, 
Lift the grand deep-voiced evangel, 
Where forever they are praising the eternal love. 
% & # % 
Comfort one another : 
Let the grave gloom lie beyond you, 
While the Spirit’s words remind you 
Of the home beyond the tomb. 
Where no more is pain or parting, 
Fever’s flush to tear-drop starting, 
But the presence of the Lord, and for all His people, 


room. 
—Independent. 


THE REASON WHY. 


O HAPPY birds among the boughs, 
And silver, tinkling brook below ! 
Why are you glad, 
Though skies look sad ? 
“ Ah! would you, would you know?” 
A pleasant song to me replied; 
“ For some one else we sing, 
And that is why the woodlands wide 
With rapture ’round us ring!” 


O daisies crowding all the fields, 
And twinkling grass, and buds that grow! 
Each glance you greet 
With smiles, so sweet! 
“ And why—ah ! would you know?” 
Their beauty to my heart replied ; 
“ For some one else we live; 
And nothing in the world so wide 
Is sweeter than to give!” 


—GEORGE CooPER in St. Nicholas. 


From the Atlantic Monthly. 


A CAGED BIRD. 


HIGH at the window in her cage 
The old canary flits and sings, 

Nor sees across the curtaip pass 
The shadow of a swallow’s wings. 


A poor deceit and copy, this, 

Of larger lives that mark their span, 
Unreckoning of wider worlds 

Or gifts that Heaven keeps for man. 
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She gathers piteous bits and shreds, 
This solitary, mateless thing, 

To patient build again the nest 
So rudely scattered spring by spring; 


And sings her brief, unlistened songs, 
Her dreams of bird life wild and free, 
Yet never beats her prison bars 
At sound of song from bush or tree. 


But in my busiest hours I pause, 
Held by a sense of urgent speech, 

Bewildered by that spark-like soul, 
Able my very soul to reach. 


She will be heard ; she chirps me loud, 
When I forget those gravest cares, 
Her smal] provision to supply, 
Clear water or her seedsman’s wares. 


She begs me now for that chief joy 
The round great world is made to grow,— 
Her wisp of greenness. Hear her chide 
Because my answering thought is slow! 


What can my life seem like to her? 
A dull, unpunctual service mine ; 
Stupid before her eager call, 
Her flitting steps, her insight fine. 


To open wide thy prison door, 

Poor friend, would give thee to thy foes; 
And yet a plaintive note I hear, 

As if to tell how slowly goes 


The time of thy long prisoning. 

Bird! does some promise keep thee sane ? 
Will there be better days for thee? 

Will thy soul too know life again ? 


Ah, none of us have more than this: 
If one true friend green leaves can reach 
From out some fairer, wider place, 
And understand our wistful speech ! 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 


ALCOHOL AS POISON. 

SIR ANDREW CLARK, physician in ordinary to her 
Majesty and Mr. Gladstone’s medical adviser, writes : 
I call perfect health the loveliest thingin this world. 
Now alcohol, even in small doses, will take the bloom 
off, will injure the perfection of loveliness of health, 
both mental and moral. 

I do not desire to make out a strong case : I desire 
to make outa true case. I am speaking solemnly and 
carefully in the presence of truth, and I tell you lam 
considerably within the mark when I say to you that 
going the round of my hospital wards to-day, seven 
out of every ten there owed their ill-health to alcohol. 
Now what does that mean? That out of every hun- 
dred patients which I have charge of at the London 
Hospital, seventy of them owe their ill-health to 
alcohol—to the abuse! Ido not say these sev- 
enty per cent. were drunkards, but to the excessive 
use. 

I am not saying, because I have no means of say- 
ing, in human life in society at large, what is the per 
centage of victims which alcohol seizes upon as its 
rightful prey. I donot know. I have no method of 
coming accurately to the conclusion, but I know this, 
that not only has a large percentage of such diseases 








as I have mentioned, but a great mass—certainly 
more than three-fourths of the disorders in what we 
call “fashionable life”—arise from the use of this 
very drug of which I am now speaking. Now, if yoy 
think of that, and think for one moment of the fact 
I have told you, that in this London hospital seven 
out of ten of those whom I have seen to-day, and 
seen for one reason, to present the statement to you 
to-night, lie there maimed for life by this agent; that 
a great mass, perhaps the greater mass of the digor. 
ders, as distinct from the diseases with which man- 
kind is affiicted, arise from the abuse of this drug— 
surely, surely you will agree with me that a terrible 
responsibility lies upon those who, forgetful of these 
plain and certain teachings, which the commonest 
experience can yield, will stimulate people to keep 
themselves up with glasses of wine and glasses of 
beer. 

And I ask, what are you to think of those who are 
born of drunkards, who came into this world, so to 
speak, with a curse not only upon them, but in them, 
the terrible desire for that which is to blast them and 
to blast them speedily—a desire which no human 
power can save them from, and which God alone, in 
his wisdom and mercy, can protect them from? 
What an awful thought is this. Can there be any 
man here present who, if he is taking more than he 
ought to take, is indifferent to all this? How can 
he think without dread of this terrible fact—for fact 
it is, as surely as that two and two make four—that 
this desire is becoming part of his nature, and that 
he is handing it down, not for good, but for the most 
terrible evil that man can suffer, unto generations yet 
unborn? CanI say to you any words stronger than 
these of the terrible effects of the abuse of alcohol ?— 
English Newspaper. 


AN ANIMAL ARMY. 
MARVELOUS invaders are the lemmings. They are 
near relatives of the short-tailed field-mouse, and are 
about five inches long, with round heads, brown fur, 
and bead-like eyes. Their home is in the highlands, 
or fells, of the great central mountain chain of Sweden 
and Norway, where they build nests of grass for their 
young. The lemmings are spiteful little creatures 
when aroused, sitting up on their hind legs and fight 
ing with a will. Not only are they pugnacious, but 
extremely restless and migratory as well; and every 
five, ten, or twenty years they seem possessed bya 
desire to see foreign lands. 

Thereupon, they one and all leave their settle 
ments and start out in tens of thousands, overrun the 
cultivated tracts of land in both Norway and Sweden, 
and ruin the plants and vegetation. They march 
only at night, pressing on slowly in one straight 
course, and allow nothing to disturb them. Birds 
and various animals follow and prey upon them ; but, 
notwithstanding this, they actually increase in num 
bers, gaining recruits as they advance. Rivers are 
swum and hills crossed, until, finally, the Atlantic or 
Gulf of Bothnia is reached. 

But, still impelled by the same blind instinct that 
has led it onward, the entire vast concourse plunge 
into the sea, swimming onward, the little animals 
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piling one upon another as they are beaten back, un- 
til at times their bodies have formed veritable sea- 
walls. Boatmen returning to the beach have found 
their way obstructed by a struggling horde that has 
just reached the sea. The number of lemmings in 
these bands is beyond all computation. Sometimes 
the march is kept up for three vears before the water 
in reached.—Charles Frederick Holder. 


DRESS THE CHILDREN SIMPLY. 


A WRITER in the Christian Union pleads very forci- 
bly on behalf of simple dressing for the children, in 
order that more time can be given to the enjoyment 
of their companionship. She says: 

Our children have need of clothes, and if we can- 
not afford to hire them made we have to make them ; 
but the necessary sewing is a comparatively small 
part of the burden that we lay upon ourselves in this 
direction. If you were to resolve that for a month 
you would do only what sewing was really necessary, 
you would be astonished to see how much leisure you 
would have; and it is a question for every mother 
to answer, whether she has any right to spend her 
time in tucking and ruffling her children’s clothes 
when there are so many more important things to be 
done. 

And I do not believe that it would be necessary to 
make the little garments noticeably ugly. For in- 
stance, suppose you are making aprons. Now, if you 
have nice material and finish the bottom with a deep 
hem instead of the tucks you think necessary, gener- 
ally, will it really be any the less pretty ? arte 

If you have money enough to buy everything you 
want, you only have to settle the question in your 
own mind as to how much danger there is of foster- 
ing vanity in your children; but if you, like most of 
the world, have to count the dollars, or perhaps even 
the pennies, then you have noright to sacrifice things 
of higher importance to clothes. If any one were to 
say to you, “ Which do you consider of the most im- 
portance, your child’s mind or body ?” you would not 
hesitate long in replying; and yet, although you may 
believe this, do you not act as if you thought that 
yourchildren’s being dressed well was a matter of vital 
importance? There is a limit to both time and 
strength, and you are a remarkable mother if you 


. ever get through more than half the things you plan 


for each day. But do you not often crowd the more 
vital things for the sake of those that are purely ma- 
terial? Weare so apt to look forward to a leisure 
time that never comes, and think that we shall do all 
the nice things with our children and for them; but, 
believe me, the only time with children is the pres- 
ent. Every day leaves its impress on their tender 
minds, and every day that you neglect what you have 
it in your heart to do for them, you are doing them a 
wrong for which you cannot make reparation. 

The hiring of work is one of the things in which 
women are most apt to exercise a false economy. It 
may seem a great deal to pay five dollars for sewing 
which you might do yourself, but, as a husband aptly 
asked his wife, “‘ Which is of the most importance, 
five dollars or your peace of mind?” If you cannot 
conscientiously spend five dollars, why then you 


must do it yourself; but if you save the money by 
sewing until you are nervous and cross, to spend it on 
extra embroidery and more material to ruffle, then 
you are committing a wrong both to yourselfand your 
family. 

The years pass by so quickly—these happy years 
when your little ones are with you—and do not ne- 
glect an opportunity of doing everything possible for 
their highest welfare. Their souls and their minds 
and their physical strength—these are the important 
things to be watched over and tenderly nurtured, and 
when they are grown to be men and women, the time 
you have spent in cultivating these will bring ina 
rich reward, while neither you nor they will remem- 
ber or care whether they wore gingham aprons or 
nainsook dresses. And the happy home life may 
have a ruder interruption than that caused by the 
gradual changes of the years. If your little ones are 
taken from you, it will be a comfort if you can feel 
that you have not wasted a moment’s enjoyment of 
them. A mother once told me of her experience, 
which taught me a lesson about enjoying every day 
of my children’s lives. She had had one of those 
seasons that come to all of us, when everything 
seemed to be heaped upon her, and she struggled 
through the days, overworking in the vain effort to 
accomplish more than could possibly be done. The 
nurse could keep the children out of doors, but could 
not do much in the house; and so the children were 
sent out with her, and were happy and contented 
playing in the garden. Suddenly, one day, as the 
mother sat at her machine, the thought flashed into 
her mind that since her baby came she had not really 
had time to enjoy him; for even when she held him 
there was always the feeling that she ought to be 
doing something else. He was six months old, and 
she realized how fast the baby days were slipping by, 
and she said to herself, “I will finish these short 
dresses, and then I will take a vacation, and do noth- 
ing but enjoy him.” She carried out her plan, and 
the next week she resolutely put away her work, and 
spent the time out under the trees with the children. 
The week following her baby was taken away, and 
she told me with thankful tears in her eyes of the 
gratitude she had felt because the thought had been 
given her to do just asshe had done, and how the 
memory of that blessed week had helped her through 
her sorrow. 

The practical affairs of life must be attended to; 
our house should be well kept, and our children 
properly clothed; but let us not forget that it is in 
our power, to a certain extent at least, to make choice 
of the disposition of our time, and that our end and 
aim should be something higher than fine clothes and 
elaborate housekeeping. The life is more than meat, 
and the body than raiment. 


Wuen I came to eleven years of age, I knew 
pureness and righteousness ; for while I was a child I 
was taught how to walk so as to keep pure.—GrorGE 
Fox. 


Tnery (the early Friends) were changed men 
themselves before they went about to change others. 
—WIL1L1AM PENN. 
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THE IMMENSITY OF LONDON. 

IF any one were to walk one way through all the 
streets of London, he would be obliged to go a dis- 
tance of two thousand six hundred miles, or as far 
as it is across the American continent from New York 
to San Francisco. This will give an idea of what 
would have to be done in order to see even the 
greater part of London. 

In our approach to this city, as well as in our 
rambles through its streets, we shall not be struck 
so much by its splendid and imposing appearance as 
by its immensity. Go where we may, there seems to 
be no end to the town. It is fourteen miles one way 
and eight miles the other, and contains a population 
of nearly four million people, which is greater, in- 
deed, than that of Switzerland, or the kingdoms of 
Denmark and Greece combined. We are told on good 
authority that there are more Scotchmen in London 
than in Edinburgh, more Irishmen than in Dublin, 
and more Jews than in Palestine, with foreigners 
from all parts of the world, including a great number 
of Americans. Yet there are so many Englishmen 
in London that one is not likely to notice the pres- 
ence of these people of other nations. 

This vast body of citizens, some so rich that they 
never can count their. money, and some so poor that 
they never have any to count, eat every year four 
hundred thousand oxen, one and a half million sheep, 
eight million chickens and game birds, not to speak 
of calves, hogs, and different kinds of fish. They 
consume five hundred million oysters, which, al- 
though it seems like a large number, would only 
give, if equally divided among all the people, one 
oyster every third day to each person. There are 
three hundred thousand servants in London, enough 
people to make a large city; but as this gives only 
one servant to each dozen citizens, it is quite evident 
that a great many of the people must wait on them- 
selves. Things are very unequally divided in Lon- 
don ; and I have no doubt that instead of there be- 
ing one servant to twelve persons, some of the rich 
lords and ladies have twelve servants apiece.—From 


QUAKE. 


I WISH to say a word or two more concerning that 
sense of something like personal ferocity in the pow- 
er which has laid hold of us, which I have confessed 
to receiving from the first and longest of the earth- 
quake shocks. It afterwards appeared that every- 
body who was cool enough closely to observe his own 
sensations had experienced much the same thing. 
One Englishman who arrived a few days later from 
stricken Mentone, and who seemed to cherish fresh 
and tender recollections of his schooi-days, eompared 
his feelings to those of a boy whom his master seizes 
and shakes violently by way of prelude to a flogging. 
To another occurred the kindred image of the terrier 
and the rat. A third, of more pastoral proclivities, 
thought of a slender tree, grasped by the mighty hand 
of one who would shake off all its fruit. One and all 
had the sensation of being laid hold of by some ruth- 
less and monstrous individuality,—much like the feel- 





ing, I should say, which the insect must have which 
sees the giant foot descending that is to crush out its 
little spark of conscious life. Of this first unreasgon. 
ing and excessively heathenish impression I never 
was quite able to rid myself. “ Deliver us,” I couig 
have said, on the authority of the Revised Version, 
“from the Evil One who has done this thing!” 4y 
through the next three or four days,—days of the 
most serene and surpassing loveliness, when we used 
to go out upon the dry hillside, and lie down for, 
little under the olives, in the hope of catching a fey 
moments of thoroughly sweet and untormented slum. 
ber,—I had ever the notion that Jt was lying under 
me, with vast limbs gradually relaxing from their 
awful spasm, and I could have sworn at times that 
my mossy couch trembled a little, as with the lo 

quiver of a subsiding sigh. It made no difference how 
high we climbed. Up even to the almost Alpine 
heights above the olive, where one could take in the 
whole sweep of that enchanting littoral, from the Es. 
térel to far below Capo San Ampeglio, the same strange 
fancy pursued us,—that of an immense, unknowable 
and malignant power which had made all those miles 
and miles of sweeping land to flutter like the fold of 
abanner. I remembered the earthquake which vis. 
ited Elijah in the desert, in which, it is distinctly as. 
serted, the Lord was not, and I wondered if the next 
religion preached in the parlors of Boston would be 
Manichean, and if I should be its prophet. The rumor 
reached us a few days later that Etna was in active 
eruption, and the news was thought reassuring. It 
led us, at all events, to speak of our monster hence- 
forth by the name of Enceladus, and to feel a new 
sympathy with the pagan Greek.—AUantic Monthly. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SICK ROOM. 


IN a recent lecture on the art of nursing, Dr. Gause, 
of Philadelphia, gave the following suggestive hints 
under the head of “ Don’t :” 

“ Don’t waken a sick patient—not even for medi- 
cine or food. You will not have any directions to 
give medicine or food every few hours at night. If 
patients don’t sleep at night, let them sleep when 
they can.” 

Don’t whisper in a sick room where the patient 
can hear and know that you are whispering. A sick 
person is exceedingly keen and watchful. 

Don’t walk on tiptoe in the sick chamber—it is 
just like whispering. 

Don’t stamp across the room; don’t be inattentive 
" questions, no matter how trifling they may seem to 

e. 

Don’t make a dust or needless noise. Never look 
anxious and lachrymose if you want to keep a pa- 
tient’s nervous condition right. 

Don’t get cross and grumpish; don’t dispute with 
a patient. 

Don’t wear silk dresses or other noisy materials. 

Never hurry in a sick room, but be quick, alert, 
and systematic. Anybody ina hurry will be sure to 
forget something. 

Don’t be loquacious; in conversation be concise 
and clear and make no mistakes. Be careful in the 
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use of words so as not to leave anything between the 
lines for the sick person to study out. 

Don’t make light of the complaints of sick per- 
sons; listen to them with apparent interest. 

Don’t weary a patient with questions; don’t gaze 
at him, and never allow anything to occur in the sick 
chamber that youdon’t see. There is a way of seeing 
things without attracting attention. 

Don’t cover patient with silk or Marseilles quilts; 
they are only for ornament on beds not in use. 

Don’t cool hot tea or gruel by blowing it. 

Don’t keep food or drinking water in the sick 


m. 

Don’t fail to have a thermometer and clock in the 
room. : 

Don’t put a patient’s back to the window when 
the doctor calls to see him, but let the light strike on 
the patient’s face while the physician is present. 





IN THE DARKEST HOUR. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD, in one of his most delightful 
essays, brings into clear light the defect of the old 
Greek religion in that it failed to take account of the 
sorrow of life. It wasa religion beautifully adapted 
to the expression of joy, responding as it did so 
sensitively through the arts to the lighter, the sun- 
nier, and the more genial aspects of life. A gifted 
race, under a clear, beautiful sky, surrounded by 
tranquil seas and charming landscapes, found in the 
noble forms and the splendid rituals of Greek 


worship an adequate recognition of the joyous side of 


life. But even in Greece at its best estate there were 
nights as well as days, there were storms as well! as 
sunshine, there were care and grief and death as 
well as the splendid activity and fruitfulness of life; 
there was behind the most brilliant Greek civiliza- 
*tion the same background of mystery which the 
Egyptians projected into the foreground by their 
enormous exaggeration of the place of death. The 
Greek religion lost its hold upon men when their 
sorrows multiplied and the anguish of life demanded 
something better than the beauty of the arts to com- 
fort and sustain it. 
It is one of the most striking characteristics of 
Christianity that it makes so large a place for the 
darker facts of life, that it puts its shoulder so reso- 
lutely under the tremendous burdens and carries them 
with such a triumphant and masterly strength. The 
religion which shall be the final word of hope to men 
and the final strength in their supreme trials must 
grasp death and loss and change and misery with a 
mighty and irresistible grasp, and disclose its compre- 
hension and mastery of them. This is precisely what 
Christianity has done. Pushing aside the brighter 
phases of life, because they find their own place in 
religion, it has gone resolutely, torch in hand, into the 
darkest places and made them light forever; it has 
chosen the cross, the symbol of degradation and de- 
feat, as its symbol of victory and achievement; and 
in front of the open tomb it celebrates its most joy- 
ous festival, bringing its anthems, its flowers, and its 
divinest gladness to the place once wholly given over 
to grief and desolation. Its great Teacher was de- 
scribed prophetically as a man of sorrows and ac- 
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quainted with grief, and his life more than fulfilled 
this sombre prophecy. Allied with suffering, loss, 
and calamity, his triumphant feet bore him victori- 
ously through all these shadows and griefs, and, tak- 
ing him into the darkest and most terrible crises, en- 
abled him to apply the supreme test to the faith 
which he brought, and to establish its mastery forever. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Christianity 
alone, among all faiths and philosophies, deals with 
the darker side of life intelligently, resolutely, hon- 
estly, and joyously. Idealism floats its shining and 
airy structure over the abyss, and conceals from 
itself the depths and the darkness beneath. The 
religions of the East accept the sorrowful facts of 
living, and bend under them, interpreting life as an 
illusion, and its end as a final self-effacement. The 
Greek thought refused to look sorrow in the face, 
and left it an inexplicable and terrible mystery, 
waiting, like the Sphinx, for the coming of some 
future interpreter. But Christianity evades no diffi- 
culty, shuts its eyes to no dark facts, underestimates 
the force of no grief, admits the whole appalling 
mystery of suffering. It gives it, indeed, a foremost 
place, and discloses in the heart of its blackness some 
of the sources of its own sublimest strength. If is 
doubtful if any human spirit, looking at things from 
the human side, ever could have been bold enough to 
say that allthings work together for good tothem that 
love God. Such a declaration was inspired by the 
wisdom which looks on human life from the further 
side, and reads it in the light of a divine consumma- 
tion.— Christian Union. 


THE SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


A GENERAL meeting of the “Association to Pro- 
mote the Education of the Colored People of the 
South ” was held at 15th and Race sts., on Fifth-day 
evening of Yearly Meeting week, the 12thinst. The 
attendance was small, but there was a lively interest 
manifested in the work by those present. Officers 
were elected for the easuing year, including Howard 
M. Jenkins, as Chairman ; Sarah J. Ash, Secretary ; 
Henry M. Laing, Treasurer; Lydia A. Schofield, Cor- 
respondent; and an Executive Committee of seven 
persons, including Edward H. Magill and others. 
Reports were made of the work the past year, and 
the situation of the schools at Aiken and Mt. Pleasant 
discussed. 

At New York, on Second-day evening, the 23d 
inst., the Colored Education sub-committee of the 
general Philanthropic Labor committee had a special 
meeting in the 15th street meeting-house. The at- 
tendance was large. Wm. M. Jackson, Clerk of the 
sub-committee, conducted the business. The minutes 
of the sub-committee for the past year were read in 
full. They showed that there had been collected 
since Kighth month 23, 1886, a total of $1,216.50, 
which had been applied as follows: to the Aiken 
School, (maintenance account), $691.75; endowment 
fund, $400; Mt. Pleasant School, $100 ; balance, $24.75. 
Brief addresses were made by W. T. Rodenbach 
(who for twelve years was associated with Martha 
Schofield in charge of the Aiken School), Howard M. 
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Jenkins, William Lloyd, and other Friends. In the 
country districts of South Carolina, Wm. T. Roden- 
bach mentioned, the term of the public schools is 
sometimes not over six weeks of the year, and the 
qualification of teachers may be imagined from the 
action of one of the counties which has recently 
fixed their salaries at $25, $20, and $15 per month. 
He appealed earnestly to Friends to sustain this 
highly important work. 

A number of contributions were handed in to the 
Treasurer at the close of the meeting, and it was 
stated that an increased interest in the work was 
manifested among the membership of New York 
Yearly Meeting. The collections during the year 
had been in most cases small sums,—as is the case in 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting,—but the number of 
these is gratifying, as showing how many are in- 
terested. H. M. J. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF CITIES. 


THE May Century editorially and by correspondence 
discusses the question of the government of great 
cities, and the failure of the present method. As a 
remedy, John D. Cutler, a New York merchant, in 
an ,open letter, proposes a government by guilds. 
He would have “ males of lawful age grouped into a 
hundred guilds, more or less,” and each of these 
“from their own number should choose two or three 
members of the city council. These should choose 
the mayor, with full power to appoint and remove 
heads of departments.” The editor of the Century, 
commenting on this plan, quotes the German philoso- 
pher, Hermann Lotze, who says: “Such combina- 
tions, representing partly the most important callings 
-(agriculture, manufactures, commerce, art, and sci- 
ence), partly the special local interests of different 
districts, would form the true unities, the representa- 
tives of which, by equilibration of the interests of 
each, would cover the wants of the whole.” 

But this plan leaves out wholly the largest and 
the most important interest of all, viz.: that of the 
house mothers, the home and family interest. 

Naturally, the home-makers are on the side of good 
government, because only under good government is 
their chief interest, the home, safe. The temptations 
which beset other classes are absent from this. The 
children are its chief treasure. It is for their safety 
that each mother thinks, first and last and all the 
time. To omit this class from a place of power in the 
government of cities is to leave out the only one that 
can always be depended on to stand especially for 
those thin gs on which the peace and the good of so- 
ciety depend. 

Wendell Phillips said, more than thirty years ago: 
“ Woman suffrage has much to do with the govern- 
ment of great cities.” It is too late in the day to ig- 
nore or count out women, when radical improvement 
is sought in municipal governments. The result in 
Kansas is just in time to call the attention of earnest 
and thoughtful men to the new power that is ready 
and able to help.—Lucy Stone, in the Woman’s Journal. 


Bap habits are thisties of the heart, and every in- 
dulgence of them is a seed from which will spring a 
new crop of weeds. 
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From the Woman’s Journal. 
ITEMS CONCERNING WOMEN. 


SEVEN American girls are studying at Cambri 
University, England, at Newnham College. Four are 
graduates of Vassar, Smith, and Wellesley. 

The National College for Deaf Mutes at Washing. 
ton is to be opened to women. Dr. Gallaudet, the 
president, gives his own residence for their accom. 
modation. 

It is said that 1,000 women own and manage farms 
in Iowa. 

Eighty young women at Wellesley, a hundred gt 
Oberlin, and more than two hundred in other Colleges, 
are said to be preparing to go as missionaries, 

Elise P. Buckingham successfully manages a fruit 
farm of several hundred acres in California, and urges 
other women to take up the same kind of work, for 
which she thinks women are well fitted. 

All the housework of Wellesley College is done by 
the students, who devote to it forty-five minutes out 
of the twenty-four hours. There are 300 girls, and 
every girl is trained to do one kind of work, and todo 
it quickly and well. Codperation saves a vast deal of 
time and labor. 

The Connecticut Legislature has passed a bill mak. | 
ing women eligible to serve on school boards. 

Mrs. Agnew and Miss Dodge, the two women mem- 
bers of the New York School Board, pay particular 
attention to the sanitary condition of the schools, and 
to all matters relating to the comfort of the buildings, 
They notice little defects which escape the attention 
of men. The janitors are said to be dismayed when 
asked to show the cellars. 


Tue work one may do in this world is only a see 
ondary matter. The primary thing is the man him. 
self. This life is a school, with its long and varied” 
curriculum, in which men and women are being 
trained and disciplined for another life beyond this 
earthly sphere. Carrying on business successfully is 
therefore not half so important as building good man- 
hood. Whether at the end of sixty or seventy yearn 
of hard toil, a man rests with a comfortable fortune 
or comes to the close with nothing, is really a very 
small matter in comparison with what the man hin- 
self is at the end of his career. We pity a good man 
who fails in business when too old to start again ; but 
if through his checkered course he has kept himself 
pure and clean and true, and has grown into strong, 
noble character, he is not tobe pitied. Pity rather 
the poor man with his millions, who has made money 
at the price of his character, and has built up a for 
tune on the ruins of his manhood.—S. S. Times. 





’Twixt fool and wise 
This difference lies: 

The fool his folly shows, 
Yet knows it not; 

The wise his folly knows, 
Yet shows it not. 





Advice is like snow ; the softer it falls, the longer 
it dwells upon and the deeper it sinks into the mind. 
— Coleridge. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The Friends of Merion Meeting, in Lower Merion, 
have received a legacy of $5,000 bequeathed by the late Ed- 
win R. Price. This added to the sum of $6,000 bequeathed 
by John M. George makes $11,000 for the care of the build- 
ing and cemetery.—Norristown Herald, 

—A striking recognition of the principles and customs 
of the Society of Friends is to be noted in the bill now in 
the Legislature, at Quebec, Canada, which provides that a 
crucifix is to be erected before every witness box in the 
Province and that every person who is not a Quaker by 
profession shall be compelled to “ lift his right hand in 
front of the crucifix and to place his left hand on the book 
of the Evangelists, and to cause him to swear before the 
crucifix and upon the Holy Evangelists to tell the truth 
and the whole truth in the cause in which he is to be heard 
as a witness.” It will be observed that a concession is 
made to none but the Friends.—Ezchange. 

—Locomotives now run in Jerusalem. The roar of the 
engines through the streets that once echoed the Crusaders’ 
tread is a powerful historical antithesis. 

—A manufacturer of Roubaix has. invented a very cu- 
rious application of electricity to looms. He adopts an in- 
dicator which strikes when a thread breaks, and thus saves 
the weaver from the close attention to the quickly moving 
threads which is so injurious to the sight. 

—The universal language called “ Volapuk” is already 
in use by ten thousand people of various nationalities. Its 
grammar can be learned in an hour. A full account of 
this new tongue will be given by Richmond Walker in the 
June number of the American Magazine. 

—The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal reports that 
a large number of calves, from one hour to three days old, 
are said to have been slaughtered in Herkimer and Oneida 
counties and sent to New York, where they are put up as 
“canned chicken.” 

—A lady traveling in California, says of San Jacinto : 
“Tt is that beautiful place in the mountains described by 
Helen Hunt Jackson in her story* Ramona.’ ‘She being 
dead yet speaketh,’ as I can testify, having seen Indian 
schools which owe their existence to her inspiration. I 
visited one at Santa Fé, on my way to California, where 
Indian girls are trained at the expense of the Government, 
This school is named ‘ Ramona,’ in memory of Helen Hunt 
Jackson. If the blessed ever look down on their life-work 
surely she will be made increasingly happy in seeing her 
beloved Indians cared for as a result of her labors.” 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

Reports have been received in the City of Mexico from 
the regions of Northern Mexico recently visited hy earth- 
quakes. At Bahispe “‘no habitable house was left stand- 
ing.” Sixty persons were killed and many fatally injured. 
During the afternoon and night of the day following there 
were eighteen additional shocks. It was thought the 
number of bodies dug out of the ruins would reach 150, A 
voleanic eruption occurred in the mountains near Javos, 
flames bursting from the summit and boulders being 
thrown up. 

Great forest fires have been reported pear Cheboygan, 
Michigan, and in the Black River district of Wisconsin. 
Near Cheboygan, on the 20th, 1,500,000 feet of lumber be- 
longing to Sibley & Barringer was distroyed. Crystal Falls, 
asmall mining town, was reported in danger. Later dis- 
patches say the fires were subsiding. 


A MORE hopeful view is taken among statesmen in 
Vienna of the political situation in Europe. It is expected 
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that Emperor Francis Joseph in his speech closing the 
Hungarian Diet, this week, will strongly emphasize his 
confidence in the maintenance of peace. 

THE President, accompanied by his wife and other 
members of his family, expected to leave Washington on 
the 26th inst., for Saranac Lake, N. Y., fora fishing trip. Th 
party intended to be absent about ten days. 

THE Secretary of the Treasury has issued the 149th call 
for the redemption of bonds. It is for $19,717,500 of the 
three per cents. and will mature on July 1st. This is all 
of the bonds of the United States which are now redeema- 
ble, no more being sountil the 4} per cents. in 1901. 

TuHE Legislature of Florida has granted a special char- 
ter to the “ Sub-Tropical Exposition.” It is to be open con- 
tinuously at Jacksonville during each winter season. In 
addition to a comprehensive display of the resources of all 
sections of Florida, the exposition will include departments 
devoted to the Bahamas and West Indies, to California and 
Mexico. Tropical and semi-tropical fruits, flowers, palms, 
plants and natural curiosities will constitute the leading 
features of the exposition. 

ACCORDING to a telegram from New Orleans, that city 
is now believed to have the best marine quarantine system 
in the world. “ The effects of incoming passengers are ex- 
posed to superheated steam at 230 degrees, and vessels 
are subject to a germ-killing process that is accomplished 
in five hours without damage to delicate fabrics in the 
cargo.” 

THE deaths in Philadelphia last week numbered 410, 
which was 48 less than during the previous week, and 42 
more than during the corresponding period last year. 

THE State Department is informed that the arbitration 
boundary convention with Nicaragua has been ratified by 
the Congress of Costa Rica. 


THERE is a marked tendency in all the leading 
cities in this country toward a strict enforcement of 
the laws for the repression and punishment of crime. 
The police officers are held to more rigid account than 
in former years, and detectives are employed to such 
advantage that it is a hard task for those who trans- 
gress long to evade arrest. In fact, it is being made 
a decidedly unhealthy business to engage in crime. 
It is true that there is, and perhaps always will be, a 
percentage of weak or positively vicious persons who 
infringe the laws, but they will do so now under pe- 
culiar hazards, and their chance of escaping penalties 
is a very slender one. Public opinion has quietly set 
itself in a very firm attitude towards criminals of 
everv degree, and marshalls, captains of police, 
judges, and juries reflect this sentiment in their dis- 
position to deal sternly with those who invade pri- 
vate or public rights. There may be laxity in the 
small towns, but it is clear that in the cities a new 
régime has been inaugurated which means to conserve 
order and peace and suppress places and persons in- 
imical to morals. This fact is being demonstrated in 
New York city, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington 
city, Chicago, Louisville, and other towns of magni- 
tude, and marks a movement along the whole line. 
It is a wholesome sign, and all desirous of decent 
municipal management will wish the good work to 
go steadily on.—Pitisburgh Chronicle- Telegraph. 


A NEwsPAPER printed at Dolores, Argentine Repub- 
lic, which is situated near the volcanic region, gives 
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an account of a mysterious shower of stones which 
fell near that city a few weeks ago. The stones are 
said to have fallen as thick as hail, and varied in size 
from a pebble to a very respectable boulder. Incal- 
culable damage was done to the crops, tall trees were 
shivered to atoms, barns and outhouses were demol- 
ished and many domestic animals were killed. In 
some localities the ground was covered with the 
bodies of wild geese and hawks, which appeared to 
have been killed during their flightin the air. Sev- 
eral persons were struck and badly injured while at 
work in the fields ; and in the city itself, which missed 
the violence of the shower, one dwelling was wrecked. 
The stones are said to have fallen continuously for 
more than a minute. 


The gold medal of the Royal Astronomical Society 
of Great Britain has again been carried off by an 
American. Last year, as will be remembered, the 
award was jointly to Professor Pickering, of Harvard 
College, and Professor Pritchard, of Oxford. This 
year it goes to Mr. Hill, of Washington, for his re- 
markable mathematical researches upon the motion 
of the moon; remarkable not so much for the ac- 
curacy of the results, which is most praiseworthy, as 
for the skill and ability with which the newest 
methods of ‘mathematics are brought into use, and 
their great power exhibited in dealing with such a 
subject. 








Tue National Temperance Society has printed and 
circulated more literature and has had larger receipts 
than in any previous year of its history. The total 
receipts for publications were $54,455.62, and for dona- 
tions $9,833.47, makinga total of $64,289.09; expenses, 
$64,086.63. The report gives details of the great mis- 
sionary work of the society among the colored people 
of the South, which has more than doubled. 


Prorsessor Rees, of Columbia College, comforts 
New Yorkers with the opinion that an earthquake 
like Charleston’s in their city would be a hundred- 
fold more disastrous. Many of the enormous build- 
ings would be safe from destruction by virtue of the 
use of Portland cement instead of mortar, and the 
rock foundation of most of the buildings would be a 
protection, but all cheaply-built blocks would tumble. 


NOTICES. 


*,* At a meeting of the Committee to visit the branches 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, held Fifth month 13th, 
the following Friends were appointed to visit Fishing 
Creek Half-Year Meeting, and its component meetings, and 
such families as way may open to reach: 

ones Child, (634 Race St., Phila.), Joseph B. Livezey, 
Martha mn, Wm. Dunn Rogers, Jeremiah Hayhurst, 
Louisa A. Wright, and Mary H. Barnard. 

A portion of the committee expect to attehd meetings 
at Reading, on the 19th of Sixth month; to visit Roaring 
Creek and Catawissa on the 20th and 2lst; and the other 
meetings in their order; others expect to remain after the 
Half-Year Meeting. 

The following committee was appointed to visit Had- 
donfield Quarter, some of whom expect to attend the Quar- 
terly ne at Medford, on Fifth-day, the 16th of Sixth 
month: 

Henry T. Child, Louisa A. Wright, Catharine P. Foulke, 
Mary H. , Jeremiah Hayhurst, Joseph B. Livezey, 
Ezra Fell. 





*,* Quarterly Meetings in Sixth month will occur gg 
follows: 
4. Whitewater, Richmond, Ind. 
6. Centre, Dunning’s Creek, Pa. 
6. Prairie Grove, Prairie Grove, Iowa. 
9. Salem, Salem, N. J. 
Genesee Yearly Meeting, Yarmouth, Ont. 
Baltimore Quarter, Sandy Spring, Md. 
Haddonfield, Medford, N. J. 
Fishing Creek H. Y. M., Millville, Pa. 
Scipir, Deruyter, N. Y. 





*,* First-day next, 29th inst., is “ Friends’ day” at the 
Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Persons; 3P.M. Gj. 
rard and Belmount Aves. Friends are particularly invited, 





*,* Philadelphia First-day School Union will meet a 
Green Street Meeting-house, on Sixth-day evening, Sixth 
month 10th, at 74 o’clock. Annual reports are desired from 
schools which have adjourned for the summer. The gen. 
eral attendance of Friends is solicited. 

Jos. M. TRUMAN, JR., Clerk, 





*,* Salem Quarterly Meeting’s Committtee on the sub. 
ject of Temperance and Intexicating Beverages will hold g 
Conference in Friends’ Meeting-house at Woodstown, on 
Third-day, Fifth month 31st, at 2 o’clock P. M., Pilesgroye 
Monthly Meeting convenes at the same place, 10 A. M. Al] 
are cordially invited. Epwin A. HoLMEs, 

Clerk of Temperance Committee, 





*,* Superintendents of First-day Schools are requested 
to return to the General Conference-room, 1500 Race 
Philadelphia, any “Topic” and “ Primary Quarterlies, No, 
2” that can be spared from their schools, as the supply at 
the office is exhausted. 

RoBERT M. JANNEY, Clerk, 





*,* At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
First-day School General Conference, held in Philadelphia, 
Fifth month 11, 1887, William J. Hall, Swarthmore, Pa, 
was appointed Treasurer, in place of E. Blackburn, re 
signed. All financial correspondence should be hereafter 
directed to the new Treasurer. ' 

RoBERT M. JANNEY, Clerk. 





*,* A conference under the care of the Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Committee on Temperance will be held at Friends’ 
Meeting-house, Germantown, on First-day, Fifth month 
29, 1887, at 3 P. M., on “The Present Outlook of Tem- 
perance.” All are invited. 





PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded torenew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
help to avoid mistakes. 





*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JoURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 





*,*As a definite number of copies of the, INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform usof 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 





*,* THE Index and Title-Page for last year is ready for thos 
who wish to bind, and will be forwarded to subscribers whenever 
asked for. Send postal card with name and address. 
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S.F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE ForMs of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of about Two MILL- 
ions. 3@> ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@a 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 








THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. (Full Paid). 822 CHESTNUT STREET. 


and 7 or cent. MORTGAGES and its own FIVE PER CENT. REAL ESTATE TRUST BONDS 
secure special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the am- 
ownt of the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Transacts general Trust and financial business, 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 

GEO. D. KRUMBHAAR, BENJ. MILLER, R. 'T. McCARTER, Jr. GEO. JUNKIN, 
President. Vice-Pres. & Manager. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor. 
Dreecrors: Geo. D. Krumbhaar, Charles Platt, Isaac J. Wistar, Edward Hoopes, Joseph S. Harris, Winthrop Smith, 

Chas. Huston, Chas. L. Bailey, F. B. Reeves, Jno. H. Catherwood, Geo. D. McCreary, Chas. 
H. Banes, Wm. H. Ingham, Thomas Woodnutt, Lawrence Lewis, Jr. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 344 in 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 





Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
, Blackberries, etc., ete. 


GRASS AND CLOVER SEEDS CATALUGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 
Thoroughly Re-cleaned; free from weeds or trash of any kind. 


Landreth’s Lawn Grass Seed. WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 


Producing a beautiful and permanent sod in a short time. 
FLOWER SEEDS : 
DREER’S 
GARDEN SEEDS 


Of the best imported and American varieties. 
AGRICULTURAL and HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and » ~ 
TOOLS in great variety. , PLANTS, BULBS. 
DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, AR cnesus cunBleye) sa for. 8%, eres 
Nos. 21 and 23 South Sixth St. t 
Between Market and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 





Are Grown from Seed Stocks, the result of careful 
selection, in trial beds specially devoted to that pur- 
pose. Seed trial beds are nothing new, as many per- 
sons are led to suppose, having been in use by this 
house over one hundred years. 
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JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : ADVISORY BOARD : 


WILLIAM HACKER, 8. ROBINSON COALE, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUSTIN. 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, JAMES SLEICHER, RICHARD W. CLAY, WILLIAM P. BEMENT, 


Guaranteed 10 year 6 per cent. Debenture Bonds, secured by a of like amount first mortgages on { 
proved real estate with the Mercantile Trust Co. of N. Y. as Trustee, and the capital of the = ‘Aleo 7 
6 per cent, mortgages, ere ee and interest, and 7 per cent. 
‘ mortgages, titles guaranteed. 


. ( Kansas City,Mo. Providence, R. I. 411 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES : { Kingman, Kansas. London, England. Philadelphia, 
New York, N. Y. 


JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, Manager, 


FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 


NO. 908 ARCH STREET, |)| X ()N PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and. Handsomely Engrossed. 


THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, 
NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 


INCORPORATED 1836, CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000, SURPLUS, $1,300,000, 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) ” 
President, JOHN B. GARRETT. Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON, 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELY. Solicitor, EFFINGHAM B. MorRRIs. 


FRIENDS’ SHAWLS 


Many years of experience, with frequent advice from leading Friends, have enabled Cooper & CoNARD to do the 
greater part of the Friends’ Shaw] trade of this country. The proper shades, mixtures and fabrics have been learned by 
long experience, samples of which have been sent to Europe and made expressly for our sales. Spring importations are 


in now, and the collection will compare most favorably with any previous season. Friends at a distance can have Shawls 
sent them on approval, to select from. 


SPRING SHAWLS 


Either with fringe or bound, in English, German, Scotch and French makes; Thibet, Merino and American Wool. 


SUMMER SHAWLS 


Hernani, Black and Colors. Llama Shawls. Chené Chally Shawls. Silk Chenille Shawls. 
Silk Shawls. Silk Crepe Shawls. Twisted Silk Shawls. Camel’s Hair Chally Shawls. 


- SHETLAND SHAWLS 


For street and house-wear, in White, Black and Gray. 


BERLIN ZEPHYR SHAWLS 


In Chinchilla, Black, White and Gray. Also a variety of mixtures. 


GRANVILLE B. HAINES & CO., 


SUCCESSORS TO 


COOPER & CONARD, 


NINTH AND MARKET. NINTH AND MARKET. 











Friends’ Printing House,§, W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia. 





